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Preface 


This book combines narrative with a large selection of 
contemporary documents from the files of the Chief Sec- 
retary’s Office, Dublin Castle. The research for my Jews in 
Twentieth Century Ireland also forms the basis for this work. 

What this work seeks to do is marry the narrative and 
select documents. It offers the reader the opportunity to 
review material from primary sources. This is the first in 
a series of studies the UCC Department of History hopes 
to produce for a general readership and for use in the 
teaching of history at secondary and third levels. 

This book would not have been possible without the 
scholarship and the technological skills of my colleague, 
Dr Andrew McCarthy. His work provides a template for 
future volumes. 

We are both very grateful to Aisling Lyons of Mercier 
Press who prepared the book for publication and to 
Clare Keogh for the cover design. 

Our thanks also to Mary Feehan and other members 
of the Mercier staff who have supported the book. 

We are grateful to the administrative staff of the His- 
tory Department: Charlotte Holland, Margaret Clayton, 
Veronica Fraser, Geraldine McAlister, Deirdre O’Sulli- 
van and Norma Buckley. 

Thanks are also due to Vice-President Michael 
O’Sullivan of Cork University Press. 

Mr Gerald Goldberg, who died last year, gave a num- 
ber of interviews and was generous with his time and 
knowledge. His parents and extended family were vic- 
tims of the Limerick boycott. Although he was not born 
until 1912, Gerald was a repository of historical infor- 
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mation about Irish Jewish history and, in particular, 
about Limerick and his native Cork. We thank also Mr 
Fred Rosehill of the Cork Jewish community. 

This book required extensive research in the National 
Archives Dublin. We thank its staff and, in particular, 
Catriona Crowe and Aideen Ireland. 

We also thank Larry Walsh of Limerick Museum for 

“kindly allowing us to reproduce some photographs. 

The Redemptorist order in Limerick gave access to its 
community archives and its members challenged me to 
rethink a number of my original ideas during the course 
of a lively discussion in 2004. | 

My thanks also to Limerick diocesan archive. 

The Irish Jewish Museum in Dublin is a memorial to 
the history, culture and traditions of the Jewish commu- 
nity over the past two hundred years. It is a museum, an 
archive and a convivial meeting place where staff are al- 
ways willing to provide impromptu tours and share their 
considerable knowledge with visitors. We thank both 
the staff and the director of the museum, Raphael Siev, 
who has strong personal connections with Limerick. In 
1904, his family owned a small shop in Limerick. It was 
attacked on the night of the first anti-Semitic sermon 
delivered by Fr Creagh in the Redemptorist Church. 

This book is dedicated both to those who suffered in 
the attacks on the Jewish area of Limerick and also to 
those, like Michael Davitt, who spoke out at the time 
against anti-Semitism. 


— Dr Dermot F. Keogh, MRIA 
Head of Department of History, UCC 
November 2004 
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Introduction 


In January 1904 the head of Limerick city’s Catholic 
arch-confraternity, Fr John Creagh, delivered a wide- 
ranging denunciation of Jews in history and their alleged 
contemporary business practices. The sermon was widely 
reported in the local and national newspapers. On the 
night it was delivered, there was an immediate backlash 
against the local Jewish community living around 
Colooney Street near the city centre.! 

The violence was expressed in mob-like fashion as 
those attending Fr Creagh’s evening sermon turned on 
the Jews when returning home. There followed a week 
of unrest with police deployed in the centre city area to 
protect the Jewish families. Creagh preached another 
sermon a week later in which he attempted to defend his 
words. His call for an economic boycott of Jewish traders 
and shops met with considerable success. This resulted 
in economic ruin for many of them, necessitating their 
departure from Limerick, to other Irish cities, and fur- 
ther afield. The Jewish community in Limerick declined 
after these events and never recovered. 

These events have of course raised many questions, 
for historians, for social scientists, for religious people, 
and indeed for anyone with an interest in society and 
culture. Among the more common questions thrown up 
are the following: why did these events occur in Lime- 
tick, and only in Limerick? What actually happened 
there? How did people in general respond to the events? 
How in particular did people in authority, in govern- 
ment and the Catholic Church, respond to events? 
What role did the Royal Irish Constabulary play in 
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meeting the unfolding situation? What role did the 
media — local and national — play in these events, and to 
what extent is the press coverage a reliable historical 
source for interpreting them? And the list generally goes 
on until the final really difficult question is asked: did 
the events in Limerick constitute a pogrom? 

The objectives in compiling this document collection 
"are partly to answer these questions, to bring the wider 
public closer to the events and, as far as possible, to let 
people judge the event for themselves through key 
documents. 

There is a general narrative and interpretation of 
events offered in this book, based largely on the research 
and writing undertaken for Jews in Twentieth Century 
Ireland published in 1998. That study examined the 
events in Limerick in detail, and recognised that Lime- 
rick stood out as an event of singular importance in the 
Jewish communities' historical experience in Ireland. 

It was felt that to appreciate that experience, one 
really had to see the primary documentation itself, to 
feel history, and judge whether historians have been 
faithful to their sources and their overall discipline. 

In this book, a wide range of documentation is laid 
out for the reader relating to events before and after 
January 1904 to place the event in proper historical 
perspective. 

Of course, the documents published here represent 
only a fragment of the primary source material generated 
by the events. There are literally hundreds of pages: of 
published police notes, commentaries and recommenda- 
tions, of observations of public officials, of private letters 
and correspondence of key individuals and outside third 
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parties drawn into the dispute, and a weighty volume of 
media reports and published public letters in both local, 
national and British press. 

But we believe the selection of documents here is re- 
presentative of the overall collection. Inevitably, choices 
had to be made as to what should be included and omit- 
ted. The underlying rationale in making such choices 
was to try and reflect the weight of the material produc- 
ed in the above areas and, when selecting a document, 
to consider the value of each piece to the particular sec- 
tion, and the overall work. 

Certain decisions were also made in relation to inter- 
pretation of the documentation and it is as well to state 
these. Firstly, the contemporary. media reports of Fr 
Creagh's speeches are accepted as accurate. Secondly, 
the police reports at local level are accepted as giving a 
fair account of events on the ground, insofar as they are 
generally fact-based. Thirdly, some of the subsequent 
media reporting, and numerous letters published in the 
press, is heavily slanted one way or the other — a fact 
that becomes apparent to the reader. This last point 
merely reflects the fact that as most controversies be- 
come publicised, the media is rarely a neutral bystander. 
And such would prove to be the case in the general 
reporting and attitudes expressed by the media in the 
case of Limerick. 

Even before January 1904 the use and interpretation 
of language would have significant implications for the 
Jewish community in Ireland. In looking at the back- 
ground to this one is struck by the manner in which 
language and innuendo intertwine in the Irish con- 
sciousness. À decade before the events in Limerick, ru- 
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mour and insinuation put it about that the Jews in Ire- 
land were engaged in nefarious business practices, selling 
recycled tea and other undesirable activities. Such 
rumours persisted to the point that in 1903 a nation- 
wide, if discreet, police investigation of the activities of 
the Jewish community revealed all allegations to be un- 
founded. Rumour generally does not require foundation 
when the willingness to believe surpasses the demand for 
evidence. The market for accusations in Ireland was 
generally strong. Such a market shaped the working — 
and living — environment of the Jewish community for 
years. And in reality the exoneration of the 1903 in- 
vestigation changed little: for how could a government 
announce it had just undertaken a covert investigation 
into the activities of a minority community, however 
favourable the results? Language and insinuation would 
remain just as powerful weapons after this event for that 
reason. In reality the Jewish community would continue 
to labour under a cloud of suspicion in certain quarters 
of the public mind. And when the people were openly 
encouraged by an authoritative figure to believe certain 
practices, habits and vices attributed to the Jewish 
community, the expected response would seem almost 
predictable. 

The role of the police, or constabulary, is most in- 
teresting in the whole affair. In one small case study, one 
can see the whole apparatus of the police structure at 
work. And it was formidable. From discreetly instigating 
background searches on the whole of the Jewish com- 
munities’ activities in 1903 to handling the issue locally 
in Limerick in 1904, the constabulary gave the impres- 
sion of high competence and swift execution of duties. 
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Furthermore, particularly in the crucial period from 
January to March 1904, the local police as represented 
by District Inspector O'Hara played a defining role in 
how the events in Limerick played out. Local constabu- 
lary reports influenced the responses of superiors in the 
RIC and Dublin Castle, in terms of action to be taken 
on the ground, responding to Fr Creagh’s actions, and 
affording protection for Jewish traders in Limerick city. 

This ‘bottom-up’ policy formulation extended to West- 
minster where the Irish chief secretary, George Wynd- 
ham, responded along the lines recommended by his 
own officials, as influenced by the Limerick constabu- 
lary. The seemingly growing reliance on District Inspec- 
tor O’Hara stemmed from the scrupulous intelligence 
reports he cabled to Dublin on a daily — sometimes 
twice-daily — basis. 

One of the most intriguing questions of all is why 
these events in 1904 were only confined to Limerick. 
Why was it just a localised event? The answer to this 
question is neither simple nor singular: in reality a broad 
range of factors appears to have contributed to the 
uniqueness of Limerick. 

From the earlier sections in this book it will be seen 
that the settlement patterns of the Jewish community in 
Ireland were replicated in most of the urban areas they 
settled: in Limerick, they concentrated around Coloo- 
ney Street; in Cork they established ‘Jewtown’; in Dub- 
lin they created ‘little Jerusalem’, and so forth in other 
large cities. And from the statistics on the growth of the 
community, we shall see that there was no dispro- 
portionate concentration of Jews in Limerick. 

Nor was there anything exceptional in the occupa- 
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tions of Limerick’s Jews: the majority of the community 
in Ireland were what might be termed petty traders of one 
sort or another, either sedentary or on the road. While 
we review the history of anti-semitism in Ireland in the 
earlier sections of the book, and find sporadic incidents 
over time, there does not appear to have been any pre- 
vious sustained attack on them as a community, although 
granted further research may throw light on other parts 
of Ireland. 

While the economic conditions of Limerick city were 
undoubtedly a major contributory factor, there is no 
doubt that similar conditions were replicated in practi- 
cally every urban centre in the country at this time. Ab- 
ject poverty, alcohol abuse and the ready market for the 
pawnbroker were not unique to Limerick. 

What Limerick had in addition to all of these issues 
was a couple of factors that contributed to the timing of 
the event and possibly ensured it was contained in Lime- 
rick. In the person of Fr John Creagh they had a young 
and enthusiastic preacher. He came from a respected 
merchant family in Limerick — an avenue of investiga- 
tion yet to be undertaken. He was head of the local arch- 
confraternity of the Holy Family. Founded on 20 January 
1868 by the Redemptorists, an order of Italian origin, 
the arch-confraternity had about 6,000 members in 
1904. The numbers were so large that it met in sections 
three nights a week. It recruited its support mainly, 
although not exclusively, from the poorer sectors of 
Limerick city and countryside. It was Fr Creagh’s first 
speech to this body that started the controversy. Yet it is 
clear from the nature of the speech that it was well re- 
hearsed, and obvious too that Fr Creagh was well prepar- 
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ed. He certainly had support for his ideas. He had a list 
compiled of judgements in Petty Sessions, etc. 

During the controversy the local Rabbi Levin asked 
Michael Davitt to conclude for himself whether the 
anti-Semitic outburst had its roots in religious preju- 
dices or had been promoted by local traders, suggesting 
that part of the blame lay with those members of the 
business community who felt threatened by the Jewish 
trade. 

It was this combination of elements that ensured that 
it was only in Limerick — and mainly in Limerick city — 
that the economic boycott of the Jewish community pre- 
vailed. 

A final vexatious question persists: did the events in 
Limerick constitute a ‘pogrom’? 

It is variously described in the literature of Limerick 
history as an economic boycott and a pogrom. Most 
recently, in his accomplished biography of Bishop 
Edward Thomas O’Dwyer of Limerick, the prolific Jesuit 
writer, Thomas Morrissey, introduces his section entitl- 
ed ‘The Jewish Boycott’ but acknowledges in his con- 
clusion that in the minds of Limerick’s Jews, it was the 
‘Limerick Pogrom’.’ But is the use of the latter term jus- 
tified despite the fact that nobody was killed or seriously 
injured? Based on their experiences in Lithuania, the 
word ‘pogrom’ came immediately to the lips of Lime- 
rick's Jews when they found themselves under attack in 
January 1904.* Those fears must further be seen in the 
context of a country which was overwhelmingly Chris- 
tian. 

Ultimately, of course, it is for the reader to judge 
whether the events should be viewed as a boycott or a 
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pogrom. If this documentary reader helps in forming 
that view, so much the better. The fact that we have 
chosen to entitle the book ‘Limerick Boycott 1904’ will 
indicate our preference, but nothing can detract from 
the terror experienced by the Jews of Limerick on the 


evening of Fr Creagh’s first sermon. 


— Dermot Keogh and Andrew McCarthy 
November 2004 
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The Growth of the Jewish 
Community in Ireland 


he majority of Jews who arrived in Ireland between 

1800 and 1880 were Ashkenazi (Jews from northern 
or eastern Europe). Before 1800, the Sephardi (descen- 
dants of the Jews expelled from Spain in 1492), were 
better represented in the tiny Irish Jewish community.’ 
Most of those who arrived up to the 1880s settled in 
Dublin where the community grew slowly, as reflected 
by the total of only 308 births recorded between 1838 
and 1879.° 

In Belfast, there are, according to Bernard Shillman, 
no records of Jews in the city before 1814.’ But by 1891, 
there were 282 Jews in what is now Northern Ireland, 
with the majority, 205, living in Belfast.? Credit for the 
founding of the Belfast congregation went to Daniel 
Joseph Jaffe, whose son, Otto, was a distinguished busi- 
nessman, governor of the Royal Hospital, German con- 
sul, and twice-elected lord mayor of Belfast.’ Otto Jaffe 
was a life-president of the Belfast congregation and 
would be actively involved in supporting the Jewish 
community in Limerick in 1904. 

According to the 1871 census there were 6 Jews 
living in Cork, the largest city in Munster. By 1881 
there were 10 but that figure had risen to 155 by 1891 
and to 359 by 1901. The new arrivals settled in the East- 
ville area, which quickly became known, without any 
pejorative overtones, as 'Jewtown'." It was ‘a Lithuanian 
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village inserted in the midst of a very parochial people’. 
Those who settled in Cork were almost exclusively from 
the districts of Vilna and Kovno.” Most had been neigh- 
bours in the village of Akmijan and sought to be so 
again — in Cork." They were later joined by Louis Gold- 
berg and his young family, who, like many others, moved 
to Cork to escape the Limerick boycott in 1904.’ Cen- 
sus returns record 1 Jew living in Limerick in 1861, 2 in 
1871 and 4 in 1881, rising to 35 in 1888, to 90 in 1892, 
reaching 130 in 1896. 

The real growth of the Jewish community in Ireland 
occurred after the Russian pogroms which followed the 
assassination of Tsar Alexander II by revolutionaries in 
March 1881.^ Russia's anti-Semitic press blamed the 
Jews, triggering riots in southern Russia and into 
Poland.” Repressive legislation dating back to 1804 was 
strengthened by further anti-Semitic provisions in 1882 
and again in 1891.5 From 1880 to 1914, about two 
million Russian Jews emigrated, mostly to the USA, 
while some settled in Palestine, Canada, South Africa, 
Britain and Ireland." 

Many who settled in Ireland were from the province 
of Kovno Gubernia in Lithuania. The core of the Dublin 
and Cork communities came from ‘a rather derelict 
place called Akmijan'.^ According to Len Yodaiken, 
whose family settled in Dublin, ‘in the old days, in 
Dublin, if you did not have an ancestor from Akmijan, 
you did not belong to the “Club”. Jewish immigrants 
also came from Zhager (today called Zagare), Klikul 
(Klykoliai), Vexna or Svexna, Papiljan, Kurshjan 
(Kursenai) and Shavli (Siaulia); between 1881 and 1901, 
hundreds fled to Ireland from Akmijan and these other 
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Year TTotalliS T: No. % Increase D 


Population of Jews or Decrease The Popa 

1861 4,402,111 341 - pc 
Community in 

1871 4,053,187 230 -32.6 SOT 

1881 3,870,020 394 PLS Ireland (S.I.) 
1861—1946 

1891 3,468,694 1,506 +282.2 

1901 P ESS 3,006 +99.6 

1911 3,139,688 3,805 +26.6 

1926 2,971,992 3,686 23l 

1936 2,968,420 3,749 +1.7 

1946 2:955 7197 3,901 4.2 


Lithuanian villages.? Among those who fled to Ireland 
were the Rosehill, Abrahamson, Briscoe, Goldberg, 
Good, Marcus, Nurock, Siev and Wine families — all of 
whom emerged as prominent in Ireland’s Jewish commu- 
nity. The growth of the Jewish community in southern 
Ireland (now the Republic of Ireland) is reflected in the 
census returns shown above. 

The distribution of the Jewish population, based on 
official readings of the 1891 and 1901 census returns, 


was as follows: 
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DOCUMENT 18 


Provinces No. of Jews 
TRON AEE and Counties 1891 1901 
and Distribution 
UEM | Leinster 
rom Carlow County 5 9 
1891-1901 | Dublin City 971 2,048 
M TRE Dublin County 86 121 
1905/23538, NAI | Kildare County 15 8 
Kilkenny County 1 2 
Kilkenny City 11 
King’s County [Offaly] 6 
Longford County _ 3 
Louth Co. (incl. Drogheda) 7 54 
Meath County 3 13 
| | Queen's County [Laois] 9 3 
Westmeath County ] 3 
Wexford County 2 
Wicklow County 18 15 
| Total of province 1,135 2396 
Munster 
Clare County j 
Cork County 62 88 
Cork City 155 359 
Kerry County 13 8 
Limerick County = = 
Limerick City 925 171 
Tipperary County 11 20 
Waterford County 4 - 
Waterford City 15 42 
Total of province 354 688 
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Ulster DOCUMENT 1B 
Antrim County 2 27 l 
Armagh County 33 44 
Belfast City 205 708 
Cavan County 2 l 
Donegal County = = 
Down County 26 34 
Fermanagh County = 3 
Londonderry City 5 58 
Londonderry County _ 6 
Monaghan County i 6 
Tyrone County 2 2 
Total of province 282 899 
Connaught 

Galway County _ l 
Leitrim County 2 = 
Mayo County 2 _ 
Roscommon County ] — 
Sligo County 3 14 
Total of province 8 15 
Total of Ireland 1,779 3,898 
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The Jewish Community 
in Limerick 


his influx of refugee Jews created for the first time 

Jewish quarters in the two largest cities, Dublin and 
Belfast, as well as in Limerick and Cork. About twenty- 
five families of Lithuanian Jews had settled in Limerick 
by 1900, mainly in the poor section around Edward 
Street." Among these immigrants was Louis Goldberg, 
who moved to Cork following the 1904 boycott. The 
testimony of his son, Gerald (a former lord mayor of 
Cork and a distinguished solicitor), and the unpublished 
memoir of his daughter, Fanny (mother of the novelist, 
David Marcus), vividly portray the early years of the 
Jewish community in Limerick.” Because this story is so 
typical of the Jews who emigrated to Ireland, it is worth 
recalling the details as they provide a crucial historical 
background to events in 1904. 

One of a large family, Louis Goldberg escaped con- 
scription into the Russian army at the age of fourteen as 
the pogroms forced him to flee Akmijan in 1882. He 
travelled to Riga, where the authorities refused American 
emigration to a number of boys in his group. Possibly 
because of his fair colouring, he was allowed to proceed, 
finding passage on a timber ship sailing to Ireland — the 
supposed first leg of his journey to America. He had 
never seen a map until he came to Ireland and did not 
know the distance to America. 

Put ashore at Queenstown (now Cobh), he had the 
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good fortune to be met by another Lithuanian Jew, Isaac 


Marcus, who regularly went to the docks to offer help to 
newly arrived co-religionists. He was taken to the home 


of the Sandlers, also from Akmijan. There Goldberg first 


COLOONEY 
STREET 
RESIDENTS 


Albert Siev and 
Edith Arnovitch 
at their wedding 
in Limerick in 
1919. The Siev 
family was to 
emerge as 
prominent in 
Ireland's Jewish 


community. 


Photograph courtesy of 
Jewish Museum, 
Dublin 
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met Rachel, who became his wife in 1891; she had 
arrived in Cork with her family from Lithuania in 1875 
as a one-year-old child. The Sandlers kindly allowed 
him to rest for a few days in their home, where he be- 
came familiar with members of the small but growing 
Jewish community in Cork, his lifelong friend Zalman 
Clein among them. Within weeks of his arrival Louis set 
out on foot for Dublin — a distance of 158 miles. There 
he met a co-religionist named Jackson, who loaned him 
ten shillings with which he purchased a pedlar’s licence 
and a small stock of holy pictures of Roman Catholic 
saints and popes. He returned to Cork on foot, selling 
his merchandise on the way. 

Having family friends from Akmijan in Limerick, 
Goldberg moved there in 1883 and was taken in by his 
relatives, the Greenfields. The Weinronks, who arrived 
from Akmijan in the 1870s, were also his cousins. The two 
families remained very close during their Limerick so- 
journ. Goldberg was most probably related on his father's 
side to the Barrons, another Jewish family in Limerick. 

Louis Goldberg continued working as a pedlar, travel- 
ling in the city and around the countryside. His daugh- 
ter, Fanny, born in 1893, recalled in her memoirs the 
harsh life of her father. She remembered seeing the ped- 
lars walking through the streets of Limerick laden with 
their goods strapped on their shoulders and, sometimes, 
with picture frames hanging on their arms: 'Rain and 
cold didn't cry halt. They had their families to keep,’ she 
stated. They were often known to their customers as ‘tally 
men’. Working on the weekly payments system, the debt 
was marked down in a book and the ‘tally’ added up. With 
their broken English, the word ‘weekly’ became ‘vickla’: 
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in certain Jewish communities, vickla was the only word 
used to describe their business as ‘tally men’. As they 
went about their work, Fanny recalled that children in 
the streets of Limerick used to run after the ‘tally men’, 
with their backs bent from their packs, shouting ‘a pit- 
chie [picture] man, a tally man, a Jew, Jew, Jew’. ‘I won- 
der often how they lived,’ she reminisced. The ‘weeklies’ 
also worked on foot in the countryside, returning to the 
cities at the weekend in time for the Sabbath. 

Louis’ son, Gerald, born in Cork in 1912, recalled 
that his father had been shown great kindness and hos- 
pitality by country women in County Clare. On one 
occasion Louis was invited into a cottage and offered a 
glass of milk by the woman of the house; being a strict 
orthodox Jew though he would not drink milk that he 
had not seen coming directly from the cow. And so he 
politely refused but offered instead to milk the cow, 
which enabled him to drink the milk. Befriended by the 
family, he was allowed to sleep in the house where — on 
other visits — he learned to sing lullabies in Irish which 
he later sang to his own children. It was, however, more 
usual for Louis to sleep in an outhouse while on the 
road. His was the common lot of the Jewish pedlar — a 
frequent sight in turn-of-the-century Ireland. 

When prosperous enough in the mid-1880s, Louis 
rented a house in Mount Pleasant Avenue, off Colooney 
Street, in Limerick. He brought his mother over from 
Russia; Bubba (grandmother) Elka became a very strong 
force in his life, in that of his future family and in the 
life of the community. Louis travelled to Cork regularly 
to buy stock for his business, and he frequently visited 


the home of the Sandlers at 13 Elizabeth Terrace, Cork. 
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One day he saw a beautiful young woman scrubbing the 
wooden kitchen floor; it was Rachel, the girl he had first 
seen as an eight-year-old child when he had landed in 
Ireland in 1882. He was introduced to her by her mo- 
ther. He was so impressed that he immediately visited an 
old friend from Akmijan, Zalman Clein, and told him 
that he wanted to marry the girl. He asked Clein to make 
the match. She was seventeen and he was twenty-four. 
Never allowed to ‘walk out’ together, the couple were 
married on 18 September 1891 at the shul, or synagogue, 
in 24 South Terrace, Cork. They went to live in Lime- 
rick at 50 Colooney Street, next door to Coll’s public 
house; they ran a small grocery shop from the house and 
Louis continued to travel as a pedlar. 

Later in the decade, the family moved to 47 Henry 
Street, where Louis had a small drapery store. While the 
business did not provide the family with a luxurious 
standard of living, Bubba Elka was a strong woman 
known for her beautiful baking and her capacity to 
improvise. When, for example, kosher wine was not to 
be found in Limerick, she made it for special religious 
festivals. Rachel’s mother also travelled from Cork, 
sometimes with her younger children, to help look after 
the household when her daughter had a child. By 1901, 
she had two daughters, Fanny (b. 1893) and Molly (b. 
1896) and one son, Henry (b. 1899). She had another 
boy in 1904. In all, Rachel had thirteen children who 
lived. Rachel’s brother, Joseph Sandler, also lived with 
the family for a time, as did Louis’ youngest -brother, 
Solomon or Sol, later a significant figure in the Zionist 
movement. Thanks to Louis’ financial help, his two 
other brothers, Bernard and Samuel, had also come to 
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The shop was 


owned by the 
Siev family in the 
1880s. 


Photograph courtesy 
of the Jewish 


Museum, Dublin 


live in Limerick by the turn of the century. Samuel lived 
at 15 Emmet Place with his wife, Rachel, and their two 
sons and two daughters; Bernard lived at 9 Colooney 


Street with his wife, Sima, and their three daughters and 
three sons. Their cousins, the Weinronks, lived nearby. 
According to the 1901 census, Bernard Weinronk lived 
at 27 Bowman Street with his wife, Sarah, and daughter, 
Jennette. David Weinronk lived at 46 Colooney Street 
with his wife, Sophia, daughter, Hanna, aged twenty and 
son, Simon, aged eighteen. 

The 1901 census provides details of the many other 
Jewish families who had settled in Limerick by this time 
(see Appendix for full listing). It is noteworthy that, 
with the exception of the Jaffes, where there was a den- 
tist and a dental mechanic in the family, and William 
Marcus Stein, who was also a dental mechanic, most 
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Jews in Limerick were pedlars. A small minority des- 
cribed themselves as drapery dealers and grocers. All the 
Jewish grocery shops were near to one another in Coloo- 
ney Street, at the end near to the main street. Practi- 
cally all the Jewish homes in Limerick listed in the 1901 
census had a Roman Catholic servant. This did not 
reflect exalted status but it showed that by 1901 many 
Jewish families were not to be ranked as being at the 
lowest end of the social ladder. 

The first place of prayer the Limerick Jewish commu- 
nity had was a private house in Emmet Place. The con- 
eregation then moved to 18 Colooney Street. A more 
permanent place of worship was found at No. 63. But a 
schism over interpretations of observance of the law quickly 
divided the small community, and two rival houses of 
prayer emerged in the 1890s. Personal conflicts, which 
had sometimes ended in litigation, further complicated 
intra-community relations. The issue of moneylending 
was, according to the Limerick historian, Des Ryan, also 
a source of conflict within the community and had been 
condemned by the chief rabbi of the United Kingdom, 
Dr Hermann Adler, on two visits to the city in 1892 and 
1898. Louis Goldberg first opened a rival synagogue in 
his Henry Street home. The synagogue was moved to 72 
Colooney Street in 1901. (Rabbi Levin’s synagogue was 
at No. 63.) Letters from the rival groups appeared in the 
Limerick Leader. M. J. Blond wrote in January 1901 that 
the only authorised synagogue was at 63 Colooney Street 
and that in the minds of ‘our Christian neighbours and 
friends’ the rival was a ‘so-called Synagogue’, he wrote. 
Goldberg replied that ‘the principal reason for establish- 
ing the [new synagogue] is not to associate ourselves 
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with moneylenders, and these are the full wishes of our 
Chief Rabbi, Rev. Dr Adler'. The Goldberg group had 
the support of about ten families, the oldest families in 
the city who, according to Louis, had ‘built up the 
Jewish congregation, and this is not the first time in our 
Jewish history that our Tribe has had to make room for 
some upstarts. History repeats itself." The divisions 
within the Limerick Jewish community were, as the 
above demonstrates, highly personalised and acrimo- 


nious. 


FREEDMAN’S 
GROCERY STORE 


The store was 
run by Colooney 
Street residents 
Malka and Art 


Freedman. 


Photograph courtesy of 
the Jewish Museum, 
Dublin 
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Anti-Semitism in Ireland 


uring a visit to Ireland in 1892 to consecrate the 
Ds headquarters of the Dublin Hebrew Congrega- 
tion at Adelaide Road,” Rev. Dr S. Hermann Adler, the 
chief rabbi of the British empire, told the congregation: 
"You have come here, my foreign brethren, from a coun- 
try like unto Egypt of old to a land which offers you 
hospitable shelter. It is said that-Ireland is the only 
country in the world which cannot be charged with per- 
secuting the Jews.” Rabbi Adler was generous in his re- 
marks. The Irish administration in the nineteenth cen- 
tury did not persecute Jews. But Jews in Ireland, and the 
'new' Jews in particular, did have to confront incidents 
of anti-Semitism. 

On Easter Sunday 1884 a crowd surrounded the house 
of Lieb Siev in Limerick, and stones were thrown, in- 
juring Siev's wife and child. Two ringleaders were sen- 
tenced to a month in prison with hard labour. Limerick's 
mayor, Alderman Lenihan, stated at the trial that the 
treatment of the Sievs could not be tolerated in a civilis- 
ed country. The Cork Examiner warned: "This country 
has long been honourably distinguished by its tolerance 
towards the Jews ... Haud Ignora Mali — not ignorant of 
persecution and its evils, our own race ought to be 
especially careful to avoid its infliction."" Nevertheless, 
two Jews were beaten up in the city in 1892, and in an- 
other incident, the house of Moses Leone was stoned on 
24 November 1896.” 


In Cork in 1888, two ‘foreigners’ known as Katz 
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threatened to import both cheap labour and cheap pro- 
duce from abroad. The two were popularly believed to 
be Jews, although this has not been verified. Threats 
were made against the Jewish community by a number of 
trade unionists. The mayor of Cork, John O'Brien, wrote 
a letter to the London Times dissociating the city's popu- 
lation from these threats.” Again, there were indiscrimi- 
nate attacks on Jews in Cork in 1894, with three of 
those responsible imprisoned.? The leader of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, John Redmond, said on 9 May 1894 
that he had ‘no sympathy with the persecution to which 
the Jewish community have been subjected in other 
countries’. He felt sure that ‘the great body of Catholics 
in Ireland who have in the past known what persecution 
for religion’s sake meant, will never have any sympathy 
with the attacks upon the members of any creed'.?! 

In Dublin in 1886, there was an anti-Semitic poster 
campaign, supported by letters to newspapers, against 
the newly arrived Jews. Rallying to their defence, the 
Freeman’s Journal wrote: “This sudden antipathy to the 
Jewish community in the city is either the work of some 
hare-brained, or, what is more likely, the project of a set 
of ruffians having some ulterior object in view.” Chief 
Rabbi Adler complained to Archbishop William Walsh 
of Dublin in October of that year: 


When I paid a Pastoral visit some years ago to the Hebrew 
Congregation of Dublin I made mention of the fact, which 
was afterwards published throughout the land, that Ireland 
was the only European country in which the Jews have 
never been persecuted. I have now learnt, with keen 
regret, that some evil disposed persons or person in your 
city have published placards casting reflections upon my 
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co-religionists residing in Dublin and inciting to their per- 
secution and expulsion. I am convinced that your Grace 
cannot approve of any members of the Irish people joining 
in that anti-Semitic movement which has been disgracing 
other countries, and I would appeal to your Grace to use 
your powerful influence to stamp out the movement, ere, 
God forfend, it should assume larger and more mischiev- 
ous proportions. 

I beg to assure your Grace of my sincere gratitude for 
any measures you may deem fit in your wisdom to take in 
this cause, and have the honor to remain.” 


Archbishop Walsh then responded positively as Adler 
later expressed his 'appreciation of the promise you are 
good enough to make that should occasion arise - Heaven 
forbid — you will devote your powerful influence to the 
protection of my brethren in Dublin'.* 

On 13 July 1893 - less than a year after Chief Rabbi 
Adler's laudatory sermon — the Land League leader, 
Michael Davitt, reproached Labour Federation represen- 
tative, Con Crowley, who suggested that 'the Jews ought 
to be kept out of Ireland'.? Davitt, who often defended 
Irish and Russian Jews, wrote to the Freeman's Journal: 
"Ihe Jews have never to my knowledge done any injury 
to Ireland', and exhorted the Irish to maintain their 
proud record of tolerance. He recalled the 1787 Irish 
House of Commons resolution for the naturalisation of 
all Jews who wished to become Irish citizens. Davitt also 
advised the Irish against sympathising with anti-Semitic 
campaigns in working-class London, where Tory protec- 
tionists alleged that trade depression was traceable to 
the influx of 'foreign workmen, mainly Jews'. As Irish 
men and women were scattered the world over, Davitt 
proclaimed: 
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. we are bound in justice and in reason to extend to all 
who seek the shelter of our island shores the same 
treatment and hospitality which the members of our own 
race have received at the hands of so many nations all 
over the globe, when driven by persecution and unjust 
government from their own country." 


Fr Thomas Finlay, SJ, responded with an editorial in the 
Lyceum, a magazine associated with the Catholic Univer- 
sity.^ He advised the native Irish to adopt measures of 
self-defence, though not of persecution, against immig- 
rants whose settlement in the country would constitute 
an economic danger: 


Our first duty is to ourselves and to our own people, and 
no sympathy with the suffering and persecuted Jews can 
avail to free us from this obligation. If the influx of the 
Jews into Ireland constitutes an economic danger to the 
industry of the wealth-producing classes amongst us, then 
it would be a duty to resist — not out of hatred of the Jews, 
but out of concern for ourselves.” 


Finlay further warned that: 


In Dublin, where they are settling in ever increasing num- 
bers, they do not gravitate towards the Coombe or the 
Liberties. They possess themselves rather of the quarter 
traversed by the South Circular Road. In this thoroughfare 
itself and in the streets opening off they have established 
a flourishing colony — so flourishing that for their religious 
needs a spacious synagogue has lately been built close by. 
In some of the streets that open off the South Circular 
Road one may walk along the pavement from end to end 
and hardly hear a word of English spoken by the children 
who are at play on the footpath. We are in as completely 
a Jewish quarter as if we were wandering through some city 
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of Poland or Southern Russia. But tenants of the houses 
which line the street are not of the social standing of the 
inhabitants of the Polish ghetto, nor are they given to the 
occupations of the ‘sweated’ Jew of London. They are 
respectable in their way, well dressed and well fed, not at 
all likely to compete with our poor tradesmen for the ‘jobs’ 
on which they depend for a livelihood.‘ 


He attributed the election of a number of anti-Semitic 
candidates to the German parliament as evidence of 
their dislike of Jews, which arose ‘from the fact that the 
Jew amongst them is a gombeen man’ and that he con- 
trives ‘by tricks of trade and the devices of the money- 
lender’ to get control of ‘the wealth that the toiling 
Christian creates’. Finlay claimed that the Jew became ‘a 
hawker and trader first, then a moneylender, and, finally 
a lord of the Money Market and Stock Exchange where 
he holds the destinies of nations in his hands’.*! There- 
fore the ‘danger’ to Irish social and economic life came 
from the Jew’s ‘gombeening propensities’. 


We may notice him traversing the lanes of our cities, or 
visiting our country farm-houses when the ‘good man’ is 
abroad and only the woman of the household has to be 
dealt with. He carries bundles of cheap wares, or he is 
laden with pious pictures, or statues of the Christian Re- 
deemer whose name and whose following he abhors. ... 
The Jew will be content to take his payment in weekly 
instalments. ... The ‘Jewman’ of Dublin, like the ‘tickman’ 
of Belfast, is an acknowledged acquaintance of the house- 
holds with which he traffics and from which he collects 
his weekly contributions; it becomes easy for him to deter- 
mine who are the ‘good men’ in his sphere of business, that 
is to say, in the Shylock’s sense of the words, who are 
‘sufficient. 
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The editorial pointed out that the arrival of the Jew in 
Ireland as a trader coincided with a change in the law 
which gave the Irish tenant farmer a saleable interest in 
his farm, but trusted that ‘it was no more than coinci- 
dence’. Nevertheless, Finaly speculated on what Jews 
were doing driving along country roads ‘in smart vehi- 
cles, making calls at the houses of some of the farmers as 
they go’, without the familiar pack and without Chris- 
tian pictures and statues: ‘Their visits are not under- 
taken out of friendship or philanthropy. What then? 
The implication was that the newly arrived Jews were 
intent on taking over Irish farms. 

Having laid out those arguments, the editorial asked 
whether the Jew should be made welcome in Ireland. 
The answer was a qualified ‘yes’. There ought to be a 
welcome if the Jew was to become an honest producer. 
But if he came merely ‘as a parasite, not to produce by 
labour in the field or the workshop’ but to live upon the 
fruits of the labours of others, then ‘let him not be more 
welcome here than he is among the peasants of 
Germany or among the labourers of France". 

* 
The fears generated by the new arrivals in Ireland were 
exacerbated by growing anti-Semitism on the continent. 
The case of Alfred Dreyfus, a captain in the French army 
who had been convicted of spying for Germany and was 
sentenced on 22 December 1894 to imprisonment on 
Devil's Island, divided Irish society.” Furthermore, the 
clash between church and state in France also had an 
impact on opinion in Ireland. There was no publica- 
tion in Ireland to rival La Croix, a Catholic daily paper 
edited by Fr Bailly for the Assumptionist order which 
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was proud to call itself “the most anti-Semitic paper in 
France’,” or the even more extreme anti-Semitism that 
could be found in the writings of Edouard Adolphe 
Drumont and his paper, La Libre Parole. Nevertheless, 
the founder of the Sinn Féin movement, Arthur Grif- 
fith, while no Drumont, allowed anti-Semitic views to 
be published in his newspaper, the United Irishman.” In 
late 1899, Griffith wrote in the United Irishman: ‘I have 
in former years often declared that the Three Evil Influ- 
ences of the century were the Pirate, the Freemason, and 
the Jew.'? Griffith, who had lived in South Africa, wrote 
of the ‘swarming Jews of Johannesburg’, and of a ‘sorry 
gathering' in Hyde Park: 


Some thirty thousand Jews and Jewesses, mostly of pheno- 
menal ugliness and dirt, had come out of their East End 
dens at the summons of their Rabbis. If they hated France, 
it was also evident that they detested soap and water still 
more acutely. It was a scene to recall Thackeray's 


All the fleas in Jewry 
Jumped up and 
bit like fury.” 


The Dreyfus case was taken up again by La Croix in 
France” and by the United Irishman.” The latter paper 
showed no sympathy whatsoever for Dreyfus, and, fol- 
lowing the quashing of his guilty verdict and the order- 
ing of a retrial on 3 June 1899, the United Irishman argu- 
ed on 5 August: 


While the Dublin Editors have fed the Irish public on the 
fables of the Jew Telegram Agencies, every diplomatist in 
Europe knows why [General Gaston] Galliffet [chosen to 
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review the guilty verdict in the Dreyfus case] has been 
chosen to be the Tool of the Jews at the French War 
Office. He has been for many years their servile debtor, 
absolutely living on their loans, and only able to pay as 
interest his ‘aristocratic service’ in getting rich Jews into 
‘good society’.™ 


Dreyfus was retried and condemned on 9 September but 
‘with extenuating circumstances'.? An article in an un- 
repentant United Irishman stated on 16 September: 


A few days ago a Jew traitor, who had sold the most vital 
secrets of France to her military enemies, was condemned 
to the mild punishment of imprisonment, after his guilt 
had been for a second time in five years demonstrated to a 
court martial of his comrades ... The simple fact is that 
the whole European world, with the exception of the 
Anglo-Jew coalition and its Irish sycophants, is utterly 
indifferent to the traitor's fate.” 


Dreyfus was pardoned by presidential decree on 19 Sep- 
tember 1899 and completely exonerated by the French 
government on 12 July 1906. The radical socialist, 
Frederick Ryan, spoke for many of his contemporaries 
when he wrote in a letter to the United Irishman on 26 


August 1899: 


What do you think [Wolfe] Tone would have thought could 
he have seen a paper, allied with his memory, filling its 
columns with ‘anti-Semitic’ ravings — Tone, who was above 
all bigotries, and whose conspicuous service was to work 
for the emancipation of those of a faith [different] to that 
in which he himself was reared?” 


Whether Finlay's allegations in the Lyceum reflected or 
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influenced opinion is not known for certain. What is 
clear, however, is that similar suggestions regarding Jew- 
ish activities still circulated at the turn of century, 
prompting Dublin Castle to investigate. In February 
1903 the under secretary, Sir Antony MacDonnell, re- 
quested the chief commissioner of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police, Sir John Ross, to make inquiries regard- 
ing the Jewish community (see document 2). À similar 
request was made of the inspector general of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, Colonel Neville F. E Chamberlain, 
regarding the whole country. I 

Specific inquiries were made regarding the position in 
Limerick: 


RIC Office 
Dublin Castle 
4 February 1903 


Co. Inspector of Limerick 


With reference to my graph minute of 30th ultimo, it has 
been stated that Jew pedlars are getting the peasantry into 
debt in many places. 

It is also asserted that some Jews are in the habit of 
collecting from hotels and other large establishments used 
tea leaves, drying them, mixing them with drugs and sell- 
ing this compound to the poor people as tea. 

Please make careful inquiry as to any Jew tea-dealer 
in your County, if there is any reason to be true. If tea is 
sold by travelling Jews is it possible to obtain sample pac- 
kets of it for purposes of analysis? 


District Inspector C. H. O’Hara, who was based in Lime- 
tick city and played a prominent role in investigating 
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Chief Commissioner, 
D. M. Police. 


It is observed from the Census 
Returns that there has been, during 
the decade 1891-1901, a considerable 


increase in the number of Jews in 


DOCUMENT 2 
1903 LETTER TO 
SIR JOHN Ross 


Sir Antony 
Ireland -and particularly in Dublin MacDonnell 
requests that 
City. The number of Jews in Dublin Sir TORRO 
in 1891 was 971, and the number in make enquiries 
regarding the 
1901 was 2,048. D 
Will you kindly report, for the community 


information of Government, whether 

the increase has continued - and if 
so to what extent - since 1901; what 
ere the causes of such increase; and, 
specially, whether there is reason to 
believe that the Jews are in any cases 
endeavouring to get farmers into their 
hands with a view to the acquisition 
of land. 

It has been stated that Jews are 
in the habit of collecting from hotels, 
and other large go ee of the 
sort, used tea leaves, died then, 
mixing with them (iols drugs, 
and selling the compound to the poorer 
classes as tea; and it has been suggest- 
ed that this product must be injurious 


to health, even producing nervous 


disease end insanity. Will you 
kindly ascertain whether there 1s 
any foundation in fact for this 


suggestion, 
77A 23 
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the assaults on Jews in 1904, reported in February 1903 
that the allegations in relation to the Jews were un- 
founded in Limerick (document 3). 

In addition, the county inspectors’ reports for the rest 
of the country suggest the allegations about Jewish acti- 
vities were totally unfounded. Having received the re- 
ports, Inspector General Chamberlain advised Under 
Secretary MacDonnell that there was ‘no reason at pres- 
ent to believe that Jews are obtaining any hold on farms’ 
(see document 4). Chamberlain told MacDonnell that, 
without exception, the county inspectors’ reports (see 
document 5) supported the conclusion that ‘there is no 
reason to believe that Jew tea Pedlars are in the habit of 
selling deleterious tea’. 

In the case of moneylending, police enquiries turned 
up seven cases — four in Cork and one each in Laois, 
Louth and Waterford — where Jews secured court 
judgments during 1902 against farmers. In none of the 
cases did the moneylenders, all with offices in Dublin 
(Liebe Levin, Joseph Levin in four of the cases and 
William Allaun in two), obtain any hold on the farms of 
their debtors. Despite being exonerated in the eyes of 
the police, suspicions lingered over alleged Jewish ex- 
ploitation of poorer sections of the community.” 
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DOCUMENT 3 
FEBRUARY 1903 
O'HARA'S 
REPORT 


District Inspector 
C Jat (Polemo 
wrote this report 
at the behest of 
County Inspector 
Thomas Hayes 
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Under Secretary 
i I submit reports from all the County Inspec- 


tors in Ireland in reply to a Circular which I issued asking 
certain questions as to the Jews now residing and trading 


in the Country. 
DOCUMENT 4 


FEBRUARY 1903 You will see from a copy of this Circular, annexed at 


LETTER TO back, that I asked three distinct questions:- 
. I 
UNDER . . I. As to any'increase in the No. of Jews. 
SECRETARY II. As to their occupation. 
MACDONNELL 
III. As to their dealings with. farmers. 
FROM DUBLIN 
GASTIF I annex a brief summary of the County Inspectors reports 
and it will be seen that the general result is that there is 
Chamberlain no reason at present to belleve that Jews are obtaining any 
T 
Sen udis B hold on farms. 
that allegations 


8 ney-lenders, and Pedlars ive credit 
about the Jews No doubt the Jew money ; m 


were unfounded to farmers and others, and charge high rates of interest; 


but 1t does not appear that up to the present, at all events, 
they have taken mortgages on farms as securities, or in any 
way Shown a desire to obtain a lien on landed property. 

It is quite possible that the explanation of this is 
to be found in the fact that the Jews recognise the diffi- 
culty in Ireland, in view of the agrarian feeling, of en- 
forcing a legal right to land with pecuniary advantage. 


If circumstances change, and land once more becomes a f 
‘ i f 


free marketable commodity, Jews would in all probability 
accept it ás security, E deal in it to their own profit. 
With regard to the statement as to Jew tea dealers 
dealt with in the Under Secretary's mines of 2nd inst:, 
at back, the County Inspectors report without exception, 
| that there is no reason to believe that Jew tea Pedlars 
` “are in the habit of selling deleterious tea. 
`. Bp mam of tea sold in County Limerick have been taken 
and are &t present in the hands of the County Analyst. 
Other samples will be taken elsewhere, and a report 
furnished later on. 
I submit, herewith, à Separate report on ay return 


furnished by the Commissioner of Dublin Metropolitan Police 


as to judgments obtained against farmers by Jew moneydenders 
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JEWS .IN IRELAND 


Summary of reports of County Inspectors. 


Precis of reports 


I. A decrease in No. observed since I90I. 
II. Chiefly travelling pedlars from Belfast 
III. They deal mainly with working people - 
not with farmers. None of them deal in 
tea. 


Armagh 44 I. A very slight increase since I9OI. 

II. Mostly Hawkers or Pedlars. 

III. They deal with poor farmers and work 
people,and many of these are in debt to 
them in small sums, paid on the instal- 


ment system. No Jew tea dealers. 


I. Now about 800 Jews in Belfast. 

II. Chiefly dealers in furniture, clothes, 
pictures &c,on the hire instalment 
system. A few money lenders. 

III. Some of these travel in the County dis- 
tricts and give credit to small farmers; 
but not to a large extent. No tea deal- 
ers. : 


Belfast 708 


I. Now IO Jews in County. 

II. Pedlars only. 

III. They have some of the small farmers in 
their debt payable by instalments. No 
tea dealers. 


I. No increase. 
II. Coal and furniture dealer: 
III. Shopkeeper only. No tea dealer. 


I. No increase. 
II. Pedlar. 
III. Not known to have farmers in debt. No 


tea sold. 
Cork and 88 I. No increase. 
Cork City 359 II. Chiéfly Pedlars and small traders on 


instalment system. 

III, As Pedlars,have dealings with Country 
farmers and give them credit. No tea 
dealers. These figures refer to the 
mhala Anunty nf fark. 


Donegal j I. Three resident in County at present. 
II. A11 Pedlars. 
III. No hold on farmers. No tea dealers. 


Down 26 54 I. No inerease observed. 
II. Mainly small Pedlars. 
III. Several small farmers in thelr debt on 
instalment system. No tea dealers. 


Dublin 86 I21 I. Very few resident in County. 
County. II. Mainly itinerant Pedlars. 
III. Farmers incur small debts to them. 
Some sell tea believed to be genuine. 


"Fermanagh $ I. No increase. 
II. Dealers in old clothes. 
III. No debts of importance and no tea deal. 
ers. 


Galway E.R. Ta 
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DOCUMENT 5 
COUNTY 
INSPECTORS’ 
REPORTS 


Results of 
investigations 
into allegations of 
moneylending 

and selling 
‘deleterious’ tea 


continued on next 
two pages 
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DOCUMENT 5 
continued p unty 


No. of |No. of 
Jews in|Jews in 
I90f. 


Precis of reports 


I. Only three Jews in County now. 
II. A11 Pedlars. 
III. Few debts and no tea dealers.. 


I. Increase of one Jew since I90I. 
II. Small dealers and Pedlars,mostly locat- 
ed at Newbridge. 
III. Deal mainly with the Military. No tea 
dealers. 


Kilkenny 


No increase. 
II. Pedlars and small dealers. 
III. Few debts by farmers. Ko tea dealers. 


I. No increase. 
Mainly Pedlars. 
No debts by farmers and no tea dealers. 


Leitrim None in County now. 
Limerick I. Slight increase since I9OI. 
City and II. Small shopkeepers in Limerick and Ped- 
-County ` lars. 1 
III. Deal with farmers on the instalment 
system. Several tea dealers. Samples 
of tea sold are being analyzed. 
Londonderr Increase of two since I90I. 


Small dealers,picture framers &c. One 
Loan Bank. 
‘Money lent to farmers on weekly payment 
system. No tea dealers. 


I. Five now in County. ` 
II. All Pedlars. ; 
III. No serious debts. No tea dealers. 


Longford 


I. No. has increased. 

II. Mainly Pedlars and small dealers. 
III. Dealers on instalment system with small 
farmers. No tea dealers. 


Mayo 
Nil 
Meath I. No increase. 
II. Small trader. One betting man. 
III. No serious debts. No tea dealers. 
Managhan I. But two resident Jews in County. 
II. Al) Pedlars. 
III. Small debts only. No tea dealers. 
Queen's I. No increase. 


II. All Pedlars. 
III. No debts. No tea dealers. 
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County Precis of reports continued 
Roscommon I - T; 
: TE: Nil 
Jep. 
Sligo I. An increase of two. 
i NS. [A II. Shopkeepers in Sligo town, dealing in 


furniture, drapery &c. 
III, Small debts. No tea dealers. 


I. No increase. 
II. Small shopkeeper and Pedlar. 
III. No debts . No tea dealer. 


Tyrone 


Westmeath I. No increase. 
II. Itinerant Pedlars. 


III. No debts. No tea dealers. 


I. No increase. 
II. All small dealers. 
No debts. No tea dealers. 


Wexford 


No decrease since I9OI. : 

II. Small shopkeepers and Pedlars. 
III. No ‘serious debts. Tea dealers in Bray 
district. Samples will be taken. 


Wicklow 


se Venta c, 
TE at ene i ia Ge K 0t fats 
UU down Dau XA k 
TTL . ho Sense Wife tea lan Se T 
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Economic and Social 
Conditions in Limerick 


he 1901 census recorded the population of Limerick 

city as 38,151 persons, almost 1,000 more than ten 
years earlier, but only two-thirds of the high of 53,448 in 
1851.* In common with most major centres outside 
Dublin, Limerick’s population had fallen steadily after 
the Great Famine.” The reasons were similar to those ex- 
perienced throughout post-famine Ireland: high emigra- 
tion and late marriages arising from near stagnant gene- 
ral economic conditions. Yet Limerick in the nineteenth 
century was, according to Willie Gleeson, noted for the 
‘great number’ of what were termed ‘home industries’, 
so-called because they manufactured or processed native 
produce almost in its entirety. An array of industrial con- 
cerns, ranging from textiles manufacturing to breweries, 
from foundries to shipyards, to mills, tanneries, mines, 
and quarries, provided employment for almost 14,000. 
But, by the dawn of the twentieth century, many of 
these ‘had ceased to exist’. 

Against this background, economic prospects for 
those of no property in Limerick city and county were 
quite limited. In the county — the hinterland for the 
Jewish pedlars — general conditions of the lower classes 
were poor, and their prospects not great due to a loose 
labour market influenced by migrant agricultural and 
domestic labour. William O'Brien reported to the Royal 
Commission on Labour in 1893 that due to emigration 
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the supply of labourers was insufficient. The farmers 
suggested that workers who accepted “reasonable wages 
need seldom be idle’, while labourers claimed farmers 
only required them for busy months. It was at the 
hiring fairs of Kilmallock and Newcastle West that local 
labour met with, and often lost out to, competition from 
surrounding counties, mainly Kerry. Farmers benefited 
to the tune of exacting as much as twelve-hour days 
including board from the servant boys and girls, and the 
spailpíní fanacha.* There were also hiring fairs in the 
city. The able hoped to obtain the rate of a shilling-a- 
day with ‘legs under the table’; those unable to work 
hoped to hire out their children. 

This ‘de-industrialisation’ of Limerick had of course 
been in progress for some time and some of the socio- 
economic consequences would contribute to events in 
1904. In Limerick city, P. J. Ryan noted in his pre-civil 
war portrait that ‘Poverty and near-destitution were 
commonplace'.5 Contrary to many reassuring generali- 
sations concerning universal literacy in Ireland, ‘total 
illiteracy was commonplace amongst the poor’ in Lime- 
rick. Poverty kept many children out of school: some 
because their parents could not afford it, others because 
their parents needed child labour to supplement the 
family income. However, as Ryan noted, ‘Whether lite- 
rate or illiterate public credulity was strong and belief in 
the clergy was absolute'.* 

In the circumstances, not surprisingly, the “financial 
barometers’ of the city were the pawnbrokers who pros- 
pered in hard times, gradually recouping their money in 
improved economic conditions. There were about a 
dozen pawnshops in the city run by proprietors known as 
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‘Uncles’ who, it appears, operated at a profit margin of 
about twenty per cent each week. The pattern of 
poverty, as reflected in pawnbroking, was cyclical: 
Mondays were the highpoint of activity, tapering off 
until Thursdays when those facing redundancy on Friday 
pawned their valuables, and those who had money 
redeemed what they could over the weekend. The 
patterns of poverty also crossed over into some public 
houses which gave credit, or ‘tick’. Ryan’s cross- 
referencing of debtors in both pawnbrokers and 
publicans’ ledgers revealed that. ‘there were many 
families who lived on "tick". There were many fathers 
who deprived their families of the semblance of decency 
by squandering the meagre income in the public houses 
of Limerick. The Catholic bishop of Limerick, Edward 
Thomas O’Dwyer, ‘used the pulpit of his own church, 
and encouraged the Redemptorists to preach to the 
confraternity, on the abuses of alcohol and other vices 
that undermined social and moral responsibility and 
behaviour’. It was precisely in the context of one of 
those addresses to the arch-confraternity in Limerick 
that Fr John Creagh stirred up events in January 1904. 
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Fr John Creagh 
and Anti-Semitism 


F John Creagh took over as director of the arch- 
confraternity in 1902 at the age of thirty-two; he was 
the first Limerick-born priest to hold the office.’ A 
contemporary article in the Northern Whig newspaper 
described him as an ‘athletic, clean-built “figure of a 
man”, with the characteristic cheerfulness and frankness 
of a son of the soil’.” Creagh has been portrayed by the 


Redemptorist priest, Samuel Boland, as follows: 


FR JOHN 
CREAGH 


Photograph courtesy 
of Limerick Museum 
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His preaching was irresistible, said Sister Ignatius, a St 
John of God who remembered him vividly up to her death. 
One dour North of Ireland Protestant used to come each 
Sunday ‘to sit under Fr Creagh’, ostentatiously leaving the 
church after the sermon. He spared no one, and the people 
just loved it, regularly overflowing the church into the 


street.” 


This description well fitted the man who was warmly 
received at his first arch-confraternity meeting in 1902 
with the ‘customary [Roman] salute’.” 

From the outset, Creagh’s preaching style was dema- 
gogic and revivalist, as can be seen by the manner in 
which he addressed the question of alcohol abuse in the 
city: 


I need not, my dear men, tell you that the great evil of 
today is drink ... There are publicans who have no con- 
science — no scruples ... What appeals to their conscience? 
Money — blood money. Money, the price of souls — the 
money of Judas. Judas sold his Master for thirty pieces of 
silver, and these publicans will sell souls, that Jesus Christ 
died to redeem, for the sake even of a pint of stout or a half 
glass of whiskey. Appeal to their conscience! Nothing 
would appeal to their conscience but the prison cell — the 
lash of the convict.” 


In early 1904 those same forensic skills were directed 
against the Jews in the city.” It would appear that the 
priest had been approached by shopkeepers in the city 
who were hostile to the Jewish pedlars because they pro- 
vided unwelcome competition. Although the topic of 
his sermon was not publicised, members of the arch- 
confraternity had been warned in advance to attend the 
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ITS GROWTH IN LIMERICK. 


.ADDRE:S TO fH CONFRATERNITY 


— — 


BY FATHER CREAGH, CSS.&. 


AT the weekly meeting of the.Arcb-Confra- 
terni:y of tha Holy Family on Monday evea- 
ing, aud again last evening, some startling 
‘statements were made by the Rsv Director 
| concerning the Jewish colony in Limerick 
- and its trade.dealings. There was an exceed- 
| ingly large attendance of members ou both 
| evenings; and by arrangement none bat 
! members of the Confraternity were admitted 
| t» the Church. 


Father Creagh, addressing the members of 

| the Arch-Confraternity,eaid—Io begiunin4 to 
speak to you to-night the first thought that 
would naturally come to one's misd js what 
about Christian charity ? Does not the law of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ bind us to love nll men, 
to look upon men as our brothers. and even to 
do good to those who hate or pereecute ue. 
Aud again has not cur own Irish Nation ever 
been distidgaished by its hospitality to the 
stranger and.for its sympathy. with the op- 
teasad.. Yes ;tru'y Our Lord does. bin us to 
ove even our enemies, to de good to.sJl, and 
our Nation stands pre-eminen5 by its: hospi- 
tality and by the caed mille failthe that is ever 
on its lips. Bui the law of charity never inter- 
fered with or lessene lä law of nature -tbe law 
of self-preservation. "Individual self-sacrifice is 
permitted and even .neceasary ab times. 
The common good and welfare of a comwunity 
can never ba sáerifiosd. but ñinst be goarded 
and def:nded, and when a common daiger is 
pointed on all ard bound toda their utmost 
to avert ib and preserve themsslves. It. would 
ba maires for a man to nourish ‘ip bis own 
breast a viper that might af any moment slay 
its benefactor with its ~poisonous Lite. So, 
too, is it tuadness for a people to allow. an 
evil to grow 1» their midst that will eventually 
cause them riin Now, to what danger then 
did he allude tc-niglt —what evil did hà wish 
bo direct their attention ? [v was that they 
were allowing themselves te bscomé the slaves 
of Jew usursrs. They knew who ftnese were, 
The Jews wore once the chosen people of (1o. 
God's mercy and favours towards them were 
boundless. ‘They were the peopla of whom 
was bora the Messiah, Jesus Carigb. Our 
Lord and Master. But they rejectzd Jesus — 
they crucified Him--they callei down the 
curse of His precious blood upon their own 
.heada—'*His bluod.be upon us and our child. 
ren" thay oried and thao cura: cama upon 
them. They were’ scattered over the earth 
alter the siege of Jerusalem, A D 70; and 
they bore away with them an unquenohable 
hatred of the nams af Jesus Christ and His 
followers, They persecuted the Christians 
from the beginning: They slew Sb Stephen, 
the First Martyt, aud St James tbe Apostle,. 
aod ever since as often as ópportiniky. offered 


Bet ag did noh hasitata to 3hacd Cíhriabian blood: U 


BWISH TRADING | 


tt. c4. cv. "UAM VAUUEU & mere coug wey 
took acd erucitied oat of hatred and derision 
towards Our Lord Jesus Christ. Nowadays 
they dare not kidnap and slay Christian 
chiidren, but they will nob hesitate to 
exposa theni to a longsr and even!more 
cruel martyrdom by taking tha clothes off 
their back and the bit out of their mouths. 
Twenty years ago and less Jews were known 
only by name and evil repute in Limerick. 
They were sucking the blood of other na- 
tions, but those nations rose up and turned 
them out. And they came to our land to 
fasten themselves on us like leoches and to 
draw our bloed when they had been forced 
away from other countries. They have, in- 
~deed; fastenéd themselves upon us; and now 
the question is whether or not we will allow 
them to fasten themselves still more upon us, 
until we and our children are the helpless 
victims of rapacity. The Jews came to Lime- 
rick apparently the most miserable tribe im- 
aginable, with want on their faces. bul now 
they had enriched themselves and could boast 
of very considerable. house property in 
the, city. “Their rags have been ex- 
changed for silk, They have wormed them- 
selves into every form of business, They are 
in the furniture trade, the mineral Water 
trade, the milk trade, the drapery tradè, and 
in fact into business of every description and 
traded even under lri:h names. Just » tew 
minutes ago I was handed a copy df the 
* Chronicle" with an account of. a -Jèwish 
' wedding. Listen to what it says—'* At the 
,Synagogue, inside :and out, were ilarge 
crowds, the difference. between them being 
that whereas those outside (most of them) 
wore poverty's motley, those inside were clad 
in fine broadcloth in silks and: satin: goodly 
to look upon: From the outside to tha door 
of the Synazogue itself: choice decorations 
were displayed, and the feet of the maiden 
trod as deity a carpet aa ever was laid down 
in the most ‘ fashionable ’ edifice in the coun- 
try.” “Mark the words ~‘‘those outside (most 
of them) wore poverty’s. motley.” This cer- 
tainly tells its owntale How do theiJews 
manage to make money? Some of yod may 
know their methods better than | dc, but still 
it is my duty toexposs their metho ts. ‘They 
go abont aa pedlars f om door to door, pretend- 
ing to offer articles as ve-y cheap pricas,b it in 
reality charging several times ths valuo ‘more 
than they were boüghb.in the shops, ‘the Jew 
is most persevering aud barefaced in his stare- 
ment ae to the value of his goods. He does not 
wind to whom hé offers his wares. A few 
weeks ago I was'stadding with three other 
priests at tha doos of a priest'a Louse, when a 
Jaw had the boldness to walk up to us} aud 
had the great kindness to offec to furnish us 
with the latesb modern songs, That will show 
you how they push their trade. They ;fsrce 
themselves and their goods: upon the peoples, 
and the people are blind as tu their tricks. 
Then they had the weekly payment system. 
They offer an article severa! times its value, 
and they are conten? to have t paid off by 
small instalments every week. The result ig 
the article is paid for again and again, and 
peopie when they are caught and trapped HE 
tired of paying. such unjust demands, refuse 
to pay, and most commonly ara unable to pay, 
and then comes the inevitable summons and 
thé bailiffs. ¿When :thə sumtons is for less 
than £t 16« 84 ib raust go before the Mayor's 
Court of Conscience; if for a larger sum it 
goes befure another court. Theu a dectee is 
given, and the Mayor's sergeants are forced to 
become collectors of money for the Jews, aud the 
bailiffs are put in, and the little property seized 
and sold by the rapacious Jews The victims 
of the Jews are mostly the women of a house, 


Tne Jew has got & eweop tong.e when he 
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Report on Fr 


Creagh’s sermon 


in which he 


attacked the Jews 
for their alleged 


exploitation of 


Limerick’s poor 


continued on 


next page 
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DOCUMENT 6 


continued 


| ku E PRF ñA. TK; emn m au au e ec ad 
knowiog it, and then follow misery, sorrow 
and deceit. : The wila is afraid lesb her 
husband: shoull fi d out that she had been 
dealiug with the Jews. The Jew makes 
his appearance while the husband is in the 
hou-e, The shlilioz is slipped into. his 
hand—he ‘goes away, the shilliug i+ not 
marked: down—no credit is given for ib 
aud this uniezisteced payment is made again 
a law suit. The wife, too, will beg the Jew 
nöt to come to her bouse —she doea not want 
him to be seen coming,and then stealthy visits 
| must be 'páid áb night, in the darkne a, ‘lesb 
the dealings might be fouud out. Stand at 
a prominent Jew's house ab night, aud you 
will be surprised to see the. number and the 
class of people who are going in and oub, un- 
der cover of shawls, to pay the Jew his usury. 
Servant girls, too, are the conimon dupes of 


the designing Jew—cheap, gaudy jewellery, 
showy ' ‘dresses, are: passe off on 
her, and thus her: seanty earnings 
are. swallowed up. by the Hebrew. 


-Nor dosa the Jow care: what exposure he 
makes to garry.» n this basiness—he is con- 
.tented.to carry on: bis business in the dark, 
if necessary, but . after that 
.eomes-thecourt-day. Visit the Mayor's Court 
ou,a Thursday-—you may not see ib now for 
some time, for the Jews may hold their hands 
—but if you visited ib during the past two 
years you. would thiak ib was a special court 
for the. whole benefit of the Jews. I have here 
ia, my possession an authentic document con- 


taing a heb of. the summonses ‘issued by: tae ' 


Jews during the past two years. I wili read 
the. nnmber of summons33, with pheamonnts 
3ued for, week.after week. (Here Father 
Creagh read the..paper giving the weakly re- 
turns uf the. Court), In 1902 some 337 sum- 
monses. were issued for £303..1s ld’ in 1903, 
228 summones For, £172 lla 4d... Surely :this 
reveals a terrible state of things. It so many 
people had to be sued for money week after 


weeek, and for sums under £1 16s 8d, how 
many people must, we conolude,are constantly 
dealing withthem. And these figures do not 
deal with proce:ses in the other courts. The 
Jawa do not confine th-msclves to the city. 

They have made Limerick their bead- 
quarters from which they can spread 
their rapacious nets over the conntry 
all round. When they came here first they 
bad to carry their packs upon their shoulders. 

Now they can afford to have horses and traps 
to carry their goods, and they can go long 
diatanees by train, and succeed In making 
the farmers their dupes os well as those living 
in the towns To make their traffic easier they 
will barter in kind instead of in money. They 
will take a hen, ora goose, or & turkey, egga 
or butter, and people will thus ouly receive 
half the markeb value of their poultry and 
dairy produce. Agaiu if the Jews bought bheir 
goody iu the city they might be of some benefit. 
But do they deal with local traders? They do 
to a certain extent, but they prefer to get 
their goods from other Jews across the Chan 

hel, and week by week tons of goods of every 
description are landed in, Limerick from Jews 
outside the country, and thus the Jews cripple 
local trade and -industry. For instance the 
furniture made in London deprives the losal 
tradesmen of their work and the weekly wage 
to support their family. The Jewslond money 
iu time of need, but at what rate of interest. 
Let me enter into a few figures.. If you went 
£5 you get not the £5, but £4 ls 3d,or 18s 
9d less, which means 75 percent at the end of 
the year. In the Pery Jubilee offices you a re 
only charged 4d in the pound, In the banka 
the charge isfive per cent. so you only pay 
£4 5s at the end of the year, whereas you 
have to pay something like double the 
amount borrowed from the Jews Is not this 
robbery, and are we to be made fools of in 
this country for ever? Are the Jews a help to 
région. I do not hesitate to say that there 
are no greater enemies of the Catholic 
Church thaq the Jews, Yet you will see the 
Jew carrying through town and country pic. 
tures of our Divine Lord, crucifixes, statues, 
and pictures of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
This very day a mantold me that not leng 
ago he saw a Jew selling pictures of Our 
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present in that land? The little children aro 


being deprived of their edueation. No Nun, 
Monk, or Priest can teach in a school. 
The little oues are forced to go where God's 
name is never mentioned —to go to Godless 
schoola, The Jews are in league with the 
Hreemasons in Frauce, and have succeeded 
in turning out of that country all the nuns 
and religious orders. The Redempterist Fathers 
to the number of two hundred bad been 
turned outot France, and that is what the 
Jews would do in our own country if they are 
allowed to get into power. To say nothing 
of charges of immorality brought against the 
Jews by distributing to innocent countr 

people indecent pictures impare books, an 

aiding corruption of morals in other ways,for 


. these things are hard to be proved, for the 


guilty one must earry on his unlawful prac- 
tice ia. a manner that cannot he 
detected lest he might be -punished 
by the law. 1n conclusion, he advised 
advised them to have no dealinga in the 
manner he had described, . with. the Jews. 
If they had any transactions with them they 
should geb out of them as soon as possible, 
png then afterwards keep far away from 
tbem. 


Monday meeting (mass) on 11 January in large numbers. 
Creagh began innocently enough by talking about 
Christian charity and the duty to look upon all men as 
brothers, even those who hate or persecute Christians: 


[but] it would be madness for a man to nourish in his own 
breast a viper that might at any moment slay a benefactor 
with its poisonous bite. So too is it madness for a people to 
allow an evil to grow in their midst that will eventually 
cause them ruin.” 


He then launched into what became the theme of the 
evening, and was widely reported in the press as reflect- 
ed by the coverage given in the Munster News (docu- 
ment 6). 

His theme was an attack on the Jews, retrospective 
and contemporary, rounding on alleged exploitation of 
the poor of Limerick. During his sermon, Creagh drama- 
tically produced a copy of the Limerick Chronicle which 
had just been handed to him. He read to his congrega- 
tion the account of a recent Jewish wedding — in fact the 
wedding of Fanny Toohey and Maurice B. Massell the 
previous Thursday. This wedding may have indirectly 
contributed to the growing tension between local resi- 
dents and a section of the Jewish community. Fanny 
Goldberg, who was eleven at the time, remembered it 
well; she recorded in her unpublished memoirs how 
childish curiosity took her uninvited (the schism in the 
Jewish community meant that the Goldbergs had not 
been on the guest list) to the synagogue to see the bride: 


It was the usual kind of wedding with the horse drawn 
carriages and white satin clad bride, and satin clad brides- 
maids. And all men in top and of course the guests in their 
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best. I thought the bridesmaids were beautiful in their long 
dresses, and coloured satin capes trimmed with swans down. 
There was a crowd of onlookers outside the [synagogue], 
with women in ragged shawls, and overawed barefoot chil- 
dren. It was said at the time that this display of ‘silks and 
satins’ put the light to the smouldering fire. 


That may or may not have been the case. But Creagh 
made the most of it. Reading from the Limerick Chronicle 
report, he recounted how outside the synagogue were 
those who wore ‘poverty’s motley’, while those inside 
‘were clad in fine broadcloth, and silks and satins goodly 
to look upon’. Creagh asked how Jews managed to make 
this money, implying unscrupulous and immoral me- 
thods. He also highlighted the evil of the weekly pay- 
ments system where the client was often unable to make 
the repayments and alleged that housewives were mostly 
the victims. He invited members of the congregation to 
stand at a prominent Jew’s house at night and observe 
those coming and going covertly. Creagh told the con- 
gregation that he had an authentic document contain- 
ing a list of the summonses issued by Jews during the past 
two years, which he duly read and contrasted the cost of 
credit from Jews with lending institutions. Even the 
countryside was not safe, he warned, as the Jew pedlars 
sold their imported wares there. 

He advised his congregation to have no commercial 
dealings with Jews, terminate ongoing transactions and 
strictly avoid them.” In the country that invented the 
phrase, this was nothing short of a call for a boycott. 
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The Impact of Fr Creagh’s Sermon: 
Boycott of Limerick Jews 


ea Street (subsequently Wolfe Tone Street), 
where most Limerick Jews lived, was only a few 
minutes walk from the Redemptorist church. The hun- 
dreds who left the church after the meeting had to pass 
the top of Colooney Street on their way home; many 
were fired up by Creagh’s incendiary sermon. The Jewish 
community immediately sensed the menacing mood of 
the crowd turned mob and remained locked in their 


homes as the church militants passed by. Jewish shops, 


however, remained open and their owners felt menaced. 
One old Fenian — a member of the confraternity — 
single-handedly defended a shop from attack until the 


MAP OF JEWISH 
(QUARTER IN 
LIMERICK CITY 


St Alphonsus 
Church was the 
Redemptorist 
church at which 
Fr Creagh gave 
his sermon; 
leaving the 
church and 
walking east 
would have 
brought the 
congregation right 
through the 
Jewish quarter of 
Limerick. 


police arrived to mount a guard. 
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DOCUMENT 7 
13 JANUARY 
1904 


Rabbi Levin's 
letter to the RIC 
drawing their 
attention to the 
unrest caused by 
Fr Creagh’s 
speech 


DOCUMENT 8 
HAYES’ ORDER 
AND O'HARA's 
REPORT 


Hayes instructed 
O'Hara to make 
arrangements 
with the local 
police to prevent 
the Jews ‘being 
molested’ 


continued on next page 
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DOCUMENT 8 
continued 


The report noted 
the measures 
O'Hara had 
taken to prevent 
violence against 
the Jewish 
population 
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Fearing an all-out attack on his community, Rabbi 
Ellas Bere Levin wrote to Irish political leaders and to 
Jewish organisations in England asking for their public 
support. He told Michael Davitt in a letter on 15 Janu- 
ary that the priest's allegations were 'devoid of any par- 
ticle of truth’ and set out a clearer record. Levin asked 
Davitt to conclude for himself whether the anti-Semitic 
outburst had its roots in religious prejudices or had been 
‘promoted by local traders’, and sought his intervention 
to avert a general boycott and rioting. 

Rabbi Levin also sought police protection for the 
Jewish community from further intimidation. On 13 
January, he sent a report of Creagh’s sermon and an 
earnest plea on behalf of his community to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary (RIC) county inspector, Thomas 
Hayes (document 7). 

In response, District Inspector C. H. O’Hara was 
instructed on 14 January to make ‘such arrangements 
with the local police as to prevent their [the Jews] being 
molested’. O’Hara reported on 16 January of the 
measures he had implemented including a visit to Rabbi 
Levin at his home in Colooney Street (document 8). 

On 18 January Michael Davitt’s immediate response 
to Rabbi Levin’s letter of 15 January was published in 
the Freeman’s Journal. Davitt robustly refuted Creagh’s 
claims in an open letter that included Rabbi Levin’s 
original correspondence (see document 9). Creagh 
would later — in his second sermon — return to Davitt’s 
rebuttal of allegations regarding ritual killing. Praising 
the bishop of Limerick, Dr Edward Thomas O’Dwyer, 
Davitt encouraged Rabbi Levin to seek a meeting with 
him.” 
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THE JEWS IN LIMERICK.’ 
—a P 
LETTER FROM MR, DAVITT. 

TO THE -EDITOR OF THE FREE 


" EMAN, 
Sir—I will ask pou to allow me a little of 
ur space 'to` deàl with a matter which is in 


y humble jidgment one of public concern to: 


| who love and revere the Catholic religion, , 
d who have no less.a-degree of affection for ! 


e mame ahd honour of Ireland. 


Tt hag been the unique glory of our country” 


at its original conquest to the cause of Chris: i 
mity ‘was effected without bloodshed, while! 


e cons of St. Patrick have truly upheld that 
putation.from they ill now. Trish Catholics’ 
we stfféred evéry possible form. of religious 
pression known to the perverted ingenuity of 
© &uthors of the Penal Code} but it is their 
oud ‘boast that neither in Ireland nor in any 
nd to which English rule has forced them to 
' did they ever resort to a oounter;religious. 
*rsecution. 

In the year 1747, or thereabouts, the Irish 


olide of ‘Commons, in rebuke to a ther anti- dren of Limerick, as compared with the pro- 


"wish outbreak in England, openly condemned 


ch un-Christian violence, and extended a wel- prem Jews from thei 


me to oppressed Jews to the shelter. of the 
en laws of Ireland. ` “an 1 

A few years ago, perhaps a dozen, the Chief 
àbbi of London, on a visit to Dublin, de- 
ared that when he éet foot on Irish coil, he 


as in the only land in Europe in which his, 


ie had never suffered persecution. 
The accompanying letter explains these ob- 


TYALIOhB, ` 

In the sérmon or speech referred to, which 
is been fully reported in the Limerick papers, 
find the following words :— I 
“They slew St. Stephen the First Martyr 
d- Si: James the Apostle, und ever since as 
Len as opportunity offered they did not hesi- 
te to shed Ohristiad blood, and that even | 
the meanest and most cruel manner, as in 
© case of the holy martyr, St. Simeone, who 
ough a mere child, they took and crucified | 
t of -hatred and derision towards Our Lord, 
sus Christ. Nowadays they dare not kidnap 
d slay Christian children, but they will not | 
sitate to expose them to a longer and even | 
ré cruel martyrdom by taking the clothes 
their back and the bit out of their mouths. 
renty years ago and less Jews. were known 
ly by name and evil repute in. Limerick. | 
ey were sucking the blood of other nations, ; 
t these nations rose up and turned them ont. 
d they came to our land to fasten them- 
ves on us like leeches and to draw our 
vod, wher they had been forced away from 
1gr countries, They have, indeed, fastened 
anselves upon.us, and now the question is 


ey sa 


whether or not we will allow them to fasten 
themselves still more upon us, until we and 


rapacity,” 
Christian children.” 


sponsible for some of the most ‘hideous crimes 
possible to perverted humanity, in a Russian 


There is not one atom of truth in the hor- 
rible allegation about ritual marder, here in- 
sinuated, against this persecuted race. Again 
and again, to their eternal credit, the Popes of 
the Middle Ages condemned this invention of 
|sordid purpose or of blind hate, as untrue, 
gee and reprehensible, and no Pontiff 
bas ever sanctioned the circulation of these 
iabominable stories, the dissemination of which 
rhas led to the slaughter of tens of thousands 
of innocent lives throughout Europe in past 
. i protest as an Irishman and as a Catholic 
against this spirit of barbarous malignity being , 
introduced into Ireland, under the pretended | 
form of a material regard for the welfare of; 


our workers. The reverend gentleman: com- L 


plained of the rags and poverty of the chil: i 
sperity of the Jews, and on this ground deli- 
iberately incited the s of that city tq hunt 

r idst. i 1 


Let me suggest a neid tor his reformi*g 
energies which will - giro Be. pe d 
of-gny- poisonous fueli of racial am i 
w fa Y u qstian won Let him attack the 
English ruis of Ireland which. levies £12,000,000 
of taxes, every year, on our lives and indus- 
tries, not td the good, but to the injury, of 
our country. Let him try. and induce the 
people of {his country to save à few millions 
every year out of the ten millions spent p 
leasly ón intoxicating drink. Lét him do work: 
of (his kind for the good of Limerick and the 
progress of Ireland, and the rags he complains 
of and.the poverty: he deplofes will, if he is 
sucoessful, vanish far more effectively, and | 
sooner, than by e a cowardly vendetta , 
of anti-Semitic prejudice.’ E -— 

Fortunately i ET is à sttonghold of true 


Nationalist sentiment, and cannot, bé induced 


to dishonour Ireland by any résponse to euch 


unworthy and un-Catholio invitations.  , 
Limerick also has a Bishop of splendid in- 
tellectual powers, who is a great Churchman, 
whatever faulte some of us occasionally find 
with him in relation to other questions, and 
it is certain that a mind as T am ya 
tation such as his, will not allow the faar 
ate of Catholic Ireland to be sullied through 
an anti-Jewish crusade, under his spiritual 
jurisdiction; to the injury and shame 
of a city of which every > is his- 
ically proud.—I remain, yours truly, 
— MICHAEL DAVITT. 
` Dalkey, January 16, 1904. i 
: Htc 


t - 


our children are the helpless victims ‘of their | 


“Nowadays they dare not kidnap and ‘slay : 
[ l _ Sir, it vas atrocious lan- | 
guage like this which, in May last, was re- | 
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The leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party, John 
Redmond, also replied promptly in defence of the Lime- 
rick Jews: ‘I have no sympathy whatever with the attacks 
upon the Hebrew Community in Limerick or elsewhere. 
I feel sure that the good sense and spirit of toleration of 
the Irish people will be sufficient to protect them from 
any wrong. Levin must have been comforted by the 
fact that no major figure, no national politician or 
bishop, rushed to endorse Creagh’s anti-Semitic attack. 

On 18 January, also, County Inspector Hayes called 
to see Rabbi Levin, and in his absence requested the 
rabbi write a report on the current position of the Jews 
(document 10). Levin thanked the constabulary for 
their assistance in calming down the situation but also 
outlined the depressed trading conditions of the com- 
munity. 

On the same day District Inspector O’Hara confirmed 
that policing was difficult and that the squeeze was on 
the Jewish traders. However, consultations with the ad- 
ministrator of St Michael’s parish, Fr J. Cregan, his 
curate, Fr John Lee, and the priests of the neighbouring 
St John’s parish, led O’Hara to take an optimistic view 
of the prospects of an early resolution (document 11). 

The spiritual director of the women’s confraternity in 
St John’s Cathedral, Fr Murphy, denounced the violence 
against the Jews but otherwise offered little comfort: 


If the people owed money to the Jews they should pay it as 
they were bound to pay all their lawful debts. If it was their 
desire to get rid of the Israelites, this was the best way to 
accomplish it, and when this was done they need have no 
more dealings with them.” | 
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continued 


An editorial in the Limerick Leader, which appeared on 
the evening of 18 January, was supportive of the boycott 
but sought to calm matters in the city in the interest of 
fair play (document 12). 

That same evening Rabbi Levin’s outlook altered dra- 
matically between writing to County Inspector Hayes in 
the morning and cabling the chief rabbi in London, Dr 
Ernest W. Harris: ‘Anti-Semitic riots took place through 
the day. General boycott in force. Community in peril. 
Every member assaulted. A special correspondent for 
the Jewish Chronicle, reporting from the city on 18 Janu- 
ary, wrote fearfully about what was likely to happen, and 
thought he was back again in the Middle Ages, hearing: 


the miserable cry: ‘Down with the Jews!’ ‘Death to the 
Jews!’ ‘We must hunt them out’ is still ringing in my ears, 
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and sends a cold shiver through my body. Today, Monday, 
the chief business day, Jews were attacked right and left. | 
myself witnessed one scene where a Jew was actually 
running for his life, and as he passed through one crowd he 
was actually hemmed in by another, till the police came 
on the scene. But that is only one case out of many! And 
this in a land of freedom, this in the twentieth century, 
this only two weeks after Christmas, when peace and 
goodwill to all mankind was preached throughout the 
land! 


The correspondent concluded on a depressing note: 


When I witnessed the organised attacks today and heard 
the mob yell ‘Down with the Jews: they kill our innocent 
children’, all the horrors of Kishineff came back to me, 
and then, and only then, was I able to realise what Kishi- 
neff meant [referring to the 1903 pogrom in Kishbinev, 
Bessarabia in Russia].! 


The Jewish Chronicle wrote that ‘the Jews of Limerick are 
living in a state of terror’ and that Rabbi Levin feared ‘a 
general boycott, and perhaps a regular anti-Semitic 


> 82 


riot’. The ‘regular anti-Semitic riot’ was not to happen. 
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DOCUMENT 11 

Citing Je eee frm 18 JANUARY 1904 
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- - REPORT 
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AG 
yt fern Hatti on 
Lelia that ‘a number [of 
i ga u hue E Jews] went about 
` JS collecting their 
dana v f riu instalments and in 
1 ZA E wo at most cases got 
1 tke pm I ( = nothing but abuse’ 
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| Journal or the subject of the Riv. Father 


selves, One thing, however, we regt, and 


| which haa the tendency of obscuring the issue 
‘at stake, or, at all events, making less cleat 
the objéc:s whioh prompted them, Having 


shat the hospi tality of our columns is open 
:£0 both sides, Our motive is fair play and 


‘teresta than those of thé common weal. 
| Önə word more. It has tome to oui 


LIMERICK LEADER. 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18, 1904. 
` HEAR | ALL" SIDES. 


Iw another columa of our issue this evening 
we insert Mr. Davirt's latter to the Freeman's 


OREAGH'S recent remarks on the Jawieh ‘com. 
munity in Limerick. Ia giving the letter pab- 
ticity wa are not to be taken as 
adopting his views, our desire being merely 
to show all sides fair play. Ia fact we are fully 
inclined to leave to Fathor CnrAGH himself 
the framing of & reply to. the writer of the 
epistle , believing a8 we do that the rev gentle 
man is better in a position to do.so than our. 


itis thie, that Mc. Davrrr did not treat on 
Father OnÉAGH's remarks, more generally 
instead of coufiuing himself to a small extract 


said so much, we ‘again desire to point ou! 


nothing more. The policy of the Limerick 
LEADER is now too = well known tu create the 
feeling that we are actuated by auy other in- 


knowled-a that the Jews for thé past few days 
have been subjected to ill-treatment and assault 
while passing through our publio thorough. 
fares, We regret that such lias been the 
case. We are living in oritical times when 
every advantage ia taken by unscrupulous op- 
ponents to misinterpres our acta and the 
cause of our religion, In- such a crisis tt is not 
wisg to give à “handle to vililication. IE the 
people do not want the J awe, then leave them 
severely alone, Above all things have no re- 
coarse to violence, Such.a policy only shows 
weakeness, if not foolish vindictiveness, and 


will never succeed in acoomplishing that which |. 


DOCUMENT 12 

18 JANUARY 1904 
EDITORIAL IN 
LIMERICK LEADER 


The editorial urged 
people not to ‘give 
a handle to 
vilification’ , but 
saying that ‘If 
people do not want 
the Jews, then 
leave them 
severely alone’ 
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DOCUMENT 13 
19 JANUARY 1904 
ARTICLE IN 
LIMERICK ECHO 


The article 
included Michael 
Dawitt's letter in 
support of the Jews 
and Fr Creagh’s 
second anti- 
Semitic speech 
responding to 
Davitt 


continued on 


next two pages 


Fr Creagh's Second 
Anti-Semitic Sermon: 
18 January 1904. 


F Creagh's sermon on Monday 18 January attracted 
international press attention.” Though members of 
the arch-confraternity were instructed to prevent jour- 
nalists from being present at their meeting, the text of 
his sermon was published in the local papers the fol- 
lowing day.* Creagh entered the pulpit to loud applause 
from the congregation. While seeking to be conciliatory 
in view of the disturbances in the city during the day, his 
sermon confirmed that he was an intransigent and un- 
repentant anti-Semite. Creagh condemned the violence 
towards Jews but used injudicious language that only 
went to heighten and inflame emotions against Jews. He 
then read out Davitt’s letter in defence of the Jewish 
community and denied he had ever insinuated ritual 


“JEWISH TRADE IN 
A Ros LIMERICK 


of LETTER FROM MR. DAVITT: 


REPLY BY THE REV. FATHER CREAGH, (.SS.B. 
THE POSITION OF AFFAIRS DEFINED. 


10; 


WARNING AGAINST VIOLENCE. _ | 
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ternity of the Holy Family nt the Redemptoriat 
Church last night, the Rev. Father Creagh, 
C.SS.R., Spiritual Director, referred at length 
to the letter from Mr Michael Davitt, which 
appeared in yesterday’s Freeman on the sub- 
ject of Jewish trade in Limerick, to which 
attention was drawn by Father Creagh at the 
Confraternity last week. Atthe beginning of 
his remarks last night, 


advic8. on.. the.. matter..would 


ee —À 9 denm 


followed by 


pose "tuse The 
bi 


4 religion had nothing whatever to do with his 
statements. He noticed that the Munster 
News had stated that last week “tbe church 
by arrangement was kept with closed coors.” 


That was not so, but every member 
knew that the church on Monday 
and Tuesday nights was only opea 


for members of the Confraternity or those who 
intended to join it, and no one but meiubers 
had a right to come in their. Only this rule 
was enforced on Monday and Tuesday night 


last. 
MR. DAVITT'S LETTER. 
Continuiog, the Rev. Father Creagh said— 
At the last meeting I warned you to beware 
of becoming the slaves of Jewish usurers. I 
pointed out toyou that the Jews were erer the 
greatest haters of the name of Jesus Christ, 
aud of everythiog Christian, I told you how 
they had wormed themselves into every form of 
business—that, whereas they had come here a 
miserable tribe, they had enriched themselves 
upon our poverty, and I asked you to consider 
well whether or not we were to allow them to 
fasten themselves so tightly on us that we and 
our children should be the helpless victims of 
their rapacity, My address to you was re- 
ported in the public Press, and has caused no 
small sensation in the country at large, for, as 
the Daily Independent says, 
“Tt is a question of more than local 
interest, and one that will require to 
be dealt with sooner or later. There 
are few things more reinarkable in the 
recent history of Ireland than the ex- 
traordinary extent to which the Jews 
have invaded the country. At the 
+ present moment they seem to swarm 
all over the land, and their peculiar 
methods of business have become very 
unpleasantly felt in the various 
centres of population. They have 
settled down in large nuuibers in 
| Dublin, Belfast, and apparently also 
Y in other Irish cities and towns, and 
the undesirable state of things des- 
cribed by Father Oreagh is certainly 
varv typical by all accounts of the 
.state of affairs prevailiog in many 
other localities," " i 
It Limerick is typical of other localities as re- 
gards Jewish methods, all then . I can say is 
God help ont nation and our race, unless some- 


thing ts dune; nnd done speedily also, to change: 


such a deplorable siute of things. Now being 
responsible, as I am, forthe welfare of so 
many thousands of nen and boys, and seeing 
the greatness of the evil that stares us in the 
face, I would consider myself a traitor to wy 
religion or my country if I did not raise my 
voice, even though I stood alone, against such 
an evil, I knew very well that 


I WOULD BE THE OBJECT OF MUCH 
BITTER ATTAOK 


from the enemies of God and from 
those who had been duped by the 
Jews, by those who were in their bands 
and wanted to scizen themselves; but I did 
not expect such a letter from Mr Davitt as ap- 
eared in this day's issue of the Freemun, I 
will say nothing about Mr Davitt, or as to bis 


d will read nis letter for you. 
writes:— 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMAN, 

** Si —I will ask you to allow uie a little of 

youe space to deal with a matter which is in 
any humble judgment one of public concern to 
all who love and revere the Catholic religion 
and who have no less a degree of affection for 
the name ond honour of Ireland.” 
Y thoroughly agree with Mr Davitt that this is 
a matter, in my humble judgment, “one of 
publie concern to all who love and revere the 
Catholic religion, and who have no less a de- 
gree of affection for the name and honour of 
Ireland.” That is, just as I stated, why I spoke 
against the Jewish usurer, Mr Davitt con- 
tinues;— 

“Tt has been the unique glory of our country 
that its original conquest to the cause of 
Christianity was effected without bloodshed 
while the sons of St Patrick have truly upheld 
that reputation from then tll now. Irish 
Catholics have suffered every possible form of 
religious oppression known to the perverted 
ingenuity of the authors of the Penal 
Code, but it is their proud boast that neither 
iu Ireland nor in any land to which English 
rule has forced them to fly did they ever rə- 
sort to a counter religious persecution.” 


Yes, unfortunately Ireland has “ suffered 
every possible form of religious oppression 
known to the perverted ingenuity ofthe authors 
.of the Penal Code.” But tell me is that the 
reason why we should voluntarily submit to 
another and equally cruel 

PERSECUTION AT THE HANDS OF THE JEWS, 
as Catholics are being persecuted this very day 
by the power of the Jews and Freemasons of 
France, where, as I have told yov, that all re- 
ligious orders bave been turned out, where 
their property has been confiscated aud seized 
by the Btate, and Catholic children forced 
io go to  godless schools, where the 
name of Gud, the name of their Creator aad 
Redeemer, Jesus Christ, cannot be mentioned, 
Nor is the]persecution in France anything new. 
THE JEWS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN A DANGER TO 

CHRISTIAN PEOPLE, 

“They were the cause of the Spanish Inquisition. 
being instituted. I də not want to defend the 
Spanish Inquisition, but hear what Pastor, a 
writer -of undoubted impartiality, says in 
History c£ the Popes:—'' This tribunal (the 


Mr Duvitt 


, Spanish Inquisition) was created in the first in- 


stance to deal with the special circumstances of 
the Jewish Community in Spain. No other 
European state had suffered to the extent 
that Spain was then suffering from the unrelen- 
ding system of usury and organised extortion 
practised by these dangerous aliens. Parsecu- 
tions were the natural consequence, and often 
the only ultimatuni before the Jews wus baptism 
or death, ‘hus the number of merely nominal 
converts to the Christian faith soon became 
wery great, The secret Jews were incomparably 
anore dangerous than those who openly professed 
their religion. ‘Jfthe latter monopolised the 
greater part of the wealth and commerce of the 
country, the former threatened alike the 
Spanish Nationality and the Christian Faith. 
Uu the one haud they contrived to insinuate 
themselves intoa number of ecclesiastio charges 
"nd even to become Bishops, aud on tlie other 


toattain high municipal honours, and to marry 
into all the noble families, These, advantages 
and thoir groat wealth were all covertly devoted 
to the subjugation of the Spaniards and the 
undermining of their Faith in favour of the 
Jews and Judaism. Things had come to such 
a pass that the interests of Christian Spain was 
at stake.’ The inquisition was created 
as a remedy for these evils.” Pastor 
quotes Hefele (Ximenes) A Haber, Vol. V. 
Again surely the Irish people at home and 
abroad never resorted.to a “counter religious 
persecution,” nor can it be said that I asked 
| you to persecute the Jews. All I asked you 
vas to open your eyes, and to see how you 
cere allowing yourselves to be plundered, aad 
o put a stop to tha same by 
IMPLY LEAVING THEJEWS SEVERELY ALONE. 
Ar Davitt continues: — , 
“In the year 1747 or thereabouts the Irish 
"House of Commons, in rebuke to the then anti- 
Jewish outbreak in England, openly con- 
deimned such un-Christian violence, and ex- 
tended a welcome to oppressed Jows to ihe 
shelter of the then laws of Ireland.” 


Lecky's " History of the Pitghnteentn wena 2 
and he will see that Ireland ut that time ha 
no bitterer enemy than its own Parliament, 
“A few years ayo, perhaps a dozen, the Chi 
Rabbi of Loudon, on a visit to Dublin, d. 
clared that when he set foot on Irish soil! 
was in the only land in Europe ia which h 
race had never suffered persecution.” 
Why did the Chief Rabbi say that Ireland w: 
the only country in which hia race had nev 
suffered persecution? In the first plage r 
member that we are not persecuting them, B: 
at that time we had not felt the result of t! 
Jewish usurer's trade, It takes some time i 
have their persecutions thoroughly felt. Bi 
why did every othor land persecute them 
Simply because of the vile practices of th 
Jews, Again every effect has à cause, and 
universal effect must have u universal caus 
People do not persecute their friends, but the 
enemies, Hence is it not only fair to concluc 
that the Jews have proved themselves to | 
the enewies of every country in Kurope, at 
every nation bad to defend itself against theu 
Let us defend ourselves before their heels u 
too firmly planted upon our necks, Again, N 
Davitt writes ;— 
“In the sermon or speech referred to, whi 
“has been fully reported in the Limerick papel 
I find the foliowiug words:— 
“They slew St Stephen the First Martyr ar 
St James the Apostle, aud ever since as ofu 
as opportunity offered they did not hesitate 
shed Uhristian blood, and that even in tl 
meanest and most cruel manner, as in the ca 
of the holy martyr, St Simeone, who, though 
mere child, they took and crucitied ous 
hatred and derision towards Our Lord Jesi 
Ourist. Nowadays they dare not kidnap ar 
slay Christian children, but they wil n 
hesitate to expose them toa longer and evt 
more cruel martyrdum by taking the cloth 
off their back and the bit out of their moutb 
‘Twenty years ayo aud less Jews were know 
only by name and evil repute in Linieric 
They were sucking the blood of other natius 
but these nations rose up and turred them ou 
And they came to our land to iusten ther 
selves on us like leechesand to draw our bloc 
when they hud been forced away from oth 
countries, “hey have, indeed, fastened ther 
selves upon us, and now the question 
„whether or not we will allow them to fast 
themselves still more Upon üs, üntil we and o 
children are the helpless victims of their rap 
city." 

* Nowadays they dare not kidnap and sl: 
Christian chidren,” Sir, it was atrocious la 
guage like this which, in May last, was 1 
sponsible for some of the most hideous crim 
possible to perverted humanity, in a Russi: 
city. 

“There is not one atom of truth in the hc 
rible allegation about ritual murder, here: i 
sinuated, against this persecuted race. Aya 
and again, to their eternal credit, the Poy 
of the Middle Ages condemned this inventi 
of sordid purpose or of blind hate, as untru 
un-Christian, and reprehensible, and no Pont 
has ever sanctioned the circulation of the 
abominable stories, the dissemination of whi 
has led to the slaughter of tens of thousan 
of innocent lives throughout Europe in pa 
times.” 

NOW, I DID NOT INSINUATE RITUAL MURDF 
Iprotost against such a false assertion, nord 
lever mean to raise religious strife ugain 
the Jews, for there is no reason to be afraid 
the Jews making proselytes; but siu 
I am challenged, let me simply transla 
a few pages from one of the greatest historia 
of the Catholic Church—one who would n 
relute a falsehood—'l' Abbe Kohrbracher, in t 
“ Historie Universelle de l'Eglise Catholiqu 
Here is what PAbbe Kohroracher says: 
“A bout this time(1185) the Jews had come in 
evil notoriety in the West, The young Ki 
of France, Phillip Augustus, showed. a gre 
- aversion for them, even though they we 
powerful throughout his kingdom and esp 
cially Paris, His biographer, Kigord, tella t 
‘reuson— This prince was often beard to say 
the noblemen who had been brought up vi 
him at court that every year on. Holy Saturd: 
or another day in Holy Week, the Jews 
Paris out of contempt for the Christian re 
gion used to murder a Christian, as if in sac 
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times during the lifetime of nis father, and had 
beon burnt at the stake for their crimes. Mors- 
over, the Jews had killed and crucified St 
Richard.” So speaks Kigocd in his life of 
Phillip Augustine. This is also coulirmed by 
William, of Aremorica, another chaplain of the 
game king. Another contemporary Robert, 
Abbe of Mount St Michael, bears witness to the 
amo statistios under the yéar 1171. Thibaut, 
Count of Chartres, he says, burnt several Jews 
living at Blois, because after having crucified a 
:hild at Faster out'of hatred to the Christians, 
they had put it into a sack and thrown it into 
he Loire where it was afterwards found, The 
Jews convicted of this crime were delivered vo 
lie flames, except those who embraced the 
Jhristian faith. They did the same cruelty to 
jt William at Norwich in England, in the time 
f King Stephen. Lhe wartyr’s body was iu- 
erred in the Cathedral Charch and miracles 
yere wrought at his tomb, “Plers is mention, 
oo, of a similar case at Cloucester, in the 
eign of Henry II. In France, likewise, the 
nipious Jews have dones the sanie,in the Castle 
f Pontoise, to Bt Kiuliatd, whose body having 
eon carried to Paris and interred in the 
Jhurch, became famous for the splendour and 
nultitude of his wiracles. Brompton, an Eng- 
ish writer, recorda the martyrdom of the youug 
t William in the ninth year of King Stephen's 
eigu—which is the year 1144—uhat of the 
hdd crucified at Gloucester in the 6th year of 
[enry ll—1tbat6 is 1160. And iastly, we tind 
1 the chronicles of Gerald, an i£nglishimau, and 
| the Aunals of the Abbey of Melrose that a 
hiid named Robert was killed by the Jows at 
iaster, 1181, and buried in the Church of St 
;dmund, where, they say, ho worked number- 
jss miracles, Such, then, is the united 
estimony of writers, Wrench and English, ro- 
ording the history to those times. In modern 
ays the Jews und others pretend Lhat 
lese frois are  calumnics; but accord- 
ig to the historians of that epoch 
he Jews were convicted judicially before 
he Tribunals. If you say “the witnesses and 
idges are liars,” that is no answer, for every 
iminal might say the same, If you suy, ag 
me say nowadays, “the Jews could not com- 
it such crimes because God's law, which they 
rofess, forbids such crimes”—that is to sup- 


jo à mau cannot break God's law nor hea | 
iminal, Butthat is begging the qnestion. . 
bove the Divine Law, above the Bible, the 
ew pnts a human hv —-the Rabbinical Law— 
he ‘Lahoud, Now, the Talmud not only 
urmits but commands the Jew aad recom- 
ends him to deceive and to kill a Christian 
very time occasion offers. This is a fact bo- 
ond doubt, and merits the concentrated at 
sation of peoples and kings. Sixtus of Sierra 
-a Jewish convict of the 16th century—in his 
Bibliotheque Sainte?" selects parts of the 
ubuiud, from which he takes the following 
nssages,-— 
1—We ordain that every Jew curse 
three times a day allthe Christian 
people and pray God to confound 
them and exterminate them with 
` their Kings and Princes; and that the + 
riests do so, especially while prayiug 
n the Synagogue, in hatred of Jesus 
the Nazarene, : 
2—God gives permission to the Jews to ! 
appropriate to themselves the goods 
of the Ohristians as often as they cna | 
—be it by fraud, or violence, or usury 
or theft. 
3—All Jews are ordered to look on all 
Christians aa brutes, and not to treat 
them better than the animals. ^ > ; 
4—Jews can do no harm, not can the : 
Gentiles do any good ; they shall, for 
this reason, strive by every means to i 
kill the Christians, $ 
5—Ifs Jew, wishing to kill a Christian, 
kila Jew by mistake, he deserves 
, pardon, 
6—Should a Jew see a Christian on the 
edgs of a precipice, ho is bound there 
and then to throw him over, 
À converted Rabbi of our own times 
attests the same in other words, 
—RKohrbacher (Bk lxx pp405-407).” 
In the second half of the 15th century tho: 
lurch had the glory-of more than one marbyr ` 
at to Heaven, The first wasa young child. | 
Andrew was born Novembér lGth, 1459, 
ar Innsbruck in the Tyrol Having lost his 
her at un early age, he was reared by his 
dfather who lived in a house near the’ 
lsano wain rost. As Andrew was playing 


| exchange for some pledgeand without interest, 


-f gifts, legacies, 
(mountain) weaning & heap of money, the |. 


minded individuals asked the godtather to - 


give them the child that they might look 
after his education, At the same time they 
offered a substantial bribe in the shape of a 
large sum of silver, They were ten in nuraber 
and were headed by a Rabbi. Having be-, 
come the owner of Andrew, they took hito 
into a wood, placed him on a large stone and 
circumcised him, uttering at the same time' 
most horrible blasphemies against the Holy 
Mass of Jesus, . The boy begged for mercy, 
bat they then took him, opened his veins, 
fastened him in the form of a cross to a tree 
and ran away. When news of this tragic 
occurrence was raised abroad they tried to 
hide the remains of the unfortunate child and 
buried them at Rinn, when God attested the 
holiness of the young martyr by a multitude 
of favours granted to a concourse of Christians. 
From that hour the tomb of the blessed 
Andrew was visited by pilgrims from all the 
neighbouring conntriesand even from several 
parts of France. The Emperor Maximilian 
built a chapel on the spot,” These extracts 
speak for theiuselves, aud if Mr Davitt is able 
to disprove these historical statements of the 


Abbe  ohrbacher, from whom I am 
simply translating, let him. But I do 
not want to tres, this as a religious 


question, us I hear said,—my sole reason for 
speaking was because of tho usarous trade 
that the Jows are carrying on in our midst. 
Their method of trade is nothing new— here 
is au extract from Pastor's History of the 
Popes. Speaking of usury, he says :—In the 


‘latter halt of the fifteenth century, it was the 


Franciscans, who, with the sanction of tne 
Apostolic See, took this social reform in hand. 
Intercourse with all classes of society had ren- 
dered them familiar with the pitiless greed 
with which Jewish and Christian money lend- 


‘ers took advantage of a temporary em burrass- 


ment to demand incredible high interest. To 
prevent the extortionate trading upon the 
need of the smaller towns-folk, the trancis- 
cans resolved Lo found institutions where nuy 
une in need of ready muney could obtain it in 


the working capital of the scheme being sup- 
“plied by voluntary contributors, collections, 
hence the expression, mons 


owner of which was supposeu to be the poor 
in genera], or the institution. Tbe Pope. at 
once recoguised the importance of these estab- 


lishments, and encouraged them to the utmost 
of their power, S Bernardino da Feltre es- 
pecially was indefatigable in this direction. 
The extraordinary rapid difusion of these in- 
stitutious is the best proof that they responded 
to a real want especially in the smaller towns. 
They met also with plenty of resistance, The 
war that was carried on against them is 
significant a3 a proof of the predominance and 
social power, which,throngh the control of the ` 
exchange, the Jews had acquired in Italy at: 
the time, In Saiat Bernardino’s unweuried ` 
and unspairing denunciation of the Jews we 
are led tosee what. a baneful influence they ! 
excercised throughout the whole of Italy, and 
bow they drained the life-blood of the people 
both rich and poor, The result was a wide | 
spread anti-semitio muvement, which some- 
times led to reprehensible excesses. Saint 
Bernardino must not be held responsible for 
these,for he denounced the Christsan usurers as 
well us the Jews, and deprecated all violence. 
“No one,” he said, in his sermon at Crema, 
“who values the salvation of his soul will dare 
to injure the Jews, either in their person or 
their property, or in any other way. For we 
owe Justice und Christian charity to all men, 
and the ordinances of the Popes and the spirit 
of Christianity alike enjoin this, but on the 
other hand the Church forbids us to maintain 
iptiünate relations with the Jews,” Neverthe- 
less some Jewish usurers endeuvoured to pto- 
cure his assassination, At Modena a Jewess 
sent him some poisoned fruit. $5, Bernardino 
escaped and continued his labours, (n 1486 
Inoocent VIII. called him to Rome, and soon 
after a Bill in favour ofthe Monte was issued.” 
—History of the Popes by Pastor, 

Mr Davitt complains that I, in a spirit of pre- 
tended zeal, endeavoured *' to stir up a spirit of 
barbarous malignity.” I willletyou,ty brothers, 
suy whetheror not my zeal is pretended. It 
can hardly be pretended zeal to work here day 


by our rule—to work during these hours for 
you. But let God alone Judge the priest/s 
zeal. Mr Davitt again proceeds :— 


4 " I protest as an Irishman and as a Catholic 
against this spirit of barbarous mulignity 
being introduced into Ireland, under the pre- 
tended form of x material regard for the wel- 
fare of our workers, The reverend gentleman 
compluined of the rags and poverty of the 
children of Limerick, as compared with the 
prosperity of the Jews, and on this ground de- 
liberately incited the people of that city to 
hunt the Jews from their midst.” 
THESE WORDS CF SARCASM 

on the rags and poverty of our people have an 
unexpected sound in the mouth of Mr Davitt 
It does not becorhe him to Jaugh at Irish 
poverty. Nor have I deliberately * incited the 
people to hunt the Jews.” My words were and 
are—“ Havo nothing to do with the Jews. If 
you huve transactions with them, get out of 
them as soon as you cup, then keep away from 
then.” : 

Mr Davitt again says: — 

" Let me suggest a field for his reforming 
energies which will not require the invocation 
of any poisonous feeling ot racial unimosity or 
of un-Christian hate. Let bim attack the 
English rule of Ireland which levies $12,000,000 
of taxes every year on our lives and industries, 
not to the good but to the injury of our coun- 
try. Let him try sud induce the people of ' 
this country to save a few miilions every year 
out of the ten millions spent needlessly on in- 
toxicating drink, Let him do work of this 
kind for the good of Limerick and the progress 
of Ireland, and the rags he complains of and 
the poverty he deplores will, if he is success- 
ful, vanish far more etfectively and sooner than 
by preaching a cowardly vendetta of anti- 
Seinitic prejudice. 

" Fortunately Limerick is a stronghold of true 
Nationalist sentiment, and cannot be induced 
to dishonour Ireland by any respoüse to such 
unworthy and un-Catholic invitations, 

“ MICHAEL Davir” 

Let me thank Mr Davits for his- kindness ia | 
pointing out such a noble field of work, but. 
Mr Davitt was in daily and heurly touch with | 
the people here ss I au—i he were to 
see the curse brought upon the poor hy 
the Jewish trade, if he were to see 
the robbery that is goingon by the weekly } 
instalment system of the Jews, aod the ex- 
orbitant prices demanded for wretched goods, 
if he were to see the misery aiid strife caused 
in the household by the dealings of the woman 
of the house with the Jews—if he were to see 
the result of their enurmous usury and the 
efforts made by the poor to release themssives 
when they have become entangled ia the 
Jewish nets, he might begin to think they 
were as bad un evil to Ireland as landlordisi 
and over-tuxation, and he might think there 
was enough for me to mind without my trying 
to du what he aud his colleagues failed to do 


.on the floor of the British House of Commons. 


And as regards the drink question, you, the 
men of the Coafraternity, know wy labours to 
put down that evil. Yes, “fortuaately Liwe- 


tick is u  strooyhold of true National 
sentiments,” — 4nd cannot be induced 
to dishooour Ireland by any response 
to such ad  uaworthy uod un-Catholic 


letter as Mr Davitt hus written. Let the mewn- 
bers of the Contraternity investigate Jewish 
dealings for themselves, and then if they tiad 
what bave eaid istrue, and I am convinced 
that it is true, thon I appeal to you not to prove 
false to Ireland, false vo yourcountry aud false 
to your religion by continuing to deal with 
Jews. If the Jews are allowed to 
go on as they have been doing 
in a short tine we will be their absolute 
slaves, and slavery to them is worse than the 
slavery to which Cromwell comlenine: the poor 
Irish who were shipped to the Barbadoes. 


harii, Such a thing I could never approəve.of. 
Te would ^ fob tbe — hristian like, But 


tind We Miom go 
to whatever country they came frou, and 
not add to the evils of out atea — Let Mc 
Davitt write what he pleases. We know our : 
ow business bere, and let this self-conStituted : 
advocate of the Jews injure his country by 
nurturing snech an acil atata of thince " 


murder.” Despite Creagh's concluding advice to leave 
the Jews alone, his sermon was effectively an incitement 
to violence (document 13). 

After this sermon, the local RIC feared an outbreak 
of general disorder, but the following day District In- 
spector O'Hara reported a general improvement in the 
situation. Although Jewish traders failed to recover in- 
stalments due to them that day, they had not been 
molested or followed by crowds and the police afforded 
them ‘all possible protection'.* Dublin Castle authorities, 
in the circumstances, did not see the need to send in 
extra police from outside. The RIC deputy inspector 
general, H. Considine, advised that the police were doing 
everything to contain a problem which had been exacer- 
bated by Jews ‘moving about in the many lanes and back 
ways of the city’. The police had ‘much difficulty’ in 
preventing isolated attacks. But sending a "large force of 
police in for such duty might only accentuate the feeling 
which has been so ill advisedly aroused'. Considine felt 
it was better to act as if 'nothing really serious has occur- 
red', and to leave matters to the local police force and 
‘to the good sense of the people’. He concluded that 
'after some little time no doubt with the assistance of 
the local Parish clergy ... the matter will blow over’.” 
Later, having reviewed Creagh's second sermon, Con- 
sidine felt the worst of the matter had passed since: 


The Rev Gentleman's second address makes it clear that 
he does not counsel nor desire overt acts directed against 
the Jewish Community — but he did and does advocate 
Boycotting; not so much because they are Jews as because 
their methods of dealing are in his judgment injurious to 
the poorer classes." 
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Shortly before Under Secretary MacDonnell reviewed 
the file, one of Considine’s superiors (unidentified) 


wrote: 


This may be the commencement of a very serious business: 
and calls for further inquiry. ... Creagh’s historical and 
religious references may be injudicious but this account of 
the methods and objects of these Jews is but a ... repeti- 
tion of methods which Jews have practised elsewhere to 
the great detriment of the — and thriftless mores. 


County Inspector Hayes, meanwhile, advocated a cauti- 
ous approach from the police because if they were too 
prominent ‘it will destroy their trade’. O’Hara reported 
on 22 January that ‘no further demonstrations against 
the Jews have taken place’. They had been ‘transmitting 
their business without molestation for the last few days 
but in very many cases have been unable to recover 
instalments due to them’.” He also reported that several 
people had been fined between 6d and 10s 6d at petty 
session in Limerick that day for disorderly conduct and 
assaults on Jews the previous Monday (document 14). 
The police had, without the need for outside reinforce- 
ments, contained a dangerous situation. 
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7 SEWISE COMMUNITY. 


Icnday's Scenes in the City. 


SECUTIONS AT PETTY SESSIONS 


Ftatement by tho Bench. 


; the Petty Sessions to-day, before Messrs 
Hickson, x x (in the chair), Jas F Berry, 
| Clune, Poole Gabbett aud Ambrose Hall 
mber of charges of ussuult and ri birg 
f abtacka made on Jews in the Hees 
i. The cases appeared to excite consider- 
interest, There were six charges at the 
of the police, and four private prosecutions, 
trick Collins, a youth, was charged by 
Pant Lonergan with riotous and disorderly 
uct in Nelson street last Monday, 
r Hickson — Under what circumstances ? 
e Sergeant said he saw a crowd followiag 
one down Willium street, and at the time 
d not know who they were "after; whea 
ss got in front he saw it was a Jew; there 
small boys in front throwing mud and 
8, and when witness got up to Collins, the 
dant dropped a stone out of his hand: 
15s hands were found to be full of mud. 
answer to Mr Hicksan, 
geant Lonergan said the defendant's age 
bout 15 or 16, and the cause of the riot 
hat on Monday last the Jews went about 
ting money. 
triot Inspector O'Hara, in reply ^to Mr 
said the persous attacked on Monday 
Jews, und the cenduct of the people 
ally inthe Irishtown, was very bad. 
s had since quieted down, but the police 
p the matter up and give the Jews 
tion, 
Clune—I may say us one of the me- 
of the Confraternity present, and who 
Father Creagh speak—— 
Hickson—We have nothing to do with 
a ULM 
une—He did nothing but deprecate 
et of this kind, and the ERN ought 
an end to it, 
Hickson—I quite agree. 
Clune—If anyone wishes to follow the 
of Father Creagh they will act contra- 
y to Father Creagt's intentions by using 
olence, One thing I remember is that 
E p auy violence to tha 
an ink violence oughtto b 
37 the bench. i . 
ickson—I am very glad of your opinio 
such asit is, Me Ode dte ons 
ou that conduct of this kiud against 
r anybody else should be put down by 
Nee 
2lune—1 thoroughly agree with you. 
Hallsaid the pes ds vole large 
is, and some of the people to whom they 
d goods could not get those goods from 
ly else He(Wr Hall) had to do with 
jews, and he always found them to be 
. industrious and sober people. Ho 
‘now one of them to be brought up for 
nuess und those people had a right to 
their way and do their business. 
lickson — What will you do in this caso ? 
fult—I would m every one of then, 
iust put this kiad cf thing down and 
our disapproval of it. The Jews havea 
live as well as anybody else, 
lune—On Monday you said the Jews 
rsued. Is it not a fact that nothing 
irred since. 
ict Inspector O'Hara said that was so 
police had to protect tho Jews, Tha 
' had quieted down since, 
odds, solicitor, (intervening) said he 
' cases in which he was prosecuting, 
naps the court would take them up 
rodinn k 
ickson asked how many case 
the suit of the police. E dni 
ict Inspector O'Hara said there were 


s agreed to hear all the cases before 
ch gave their decision. I! . 

nas Reddan was eharged with being 
^ a r'anrderlv crowd followidg and 


right to iive as weil as anybody eise. 

Mr Clune—On Monday you said the Jews 
wero pursued. Isit not æ fact that nothing 
has occurred since, 

District Inspector O'Hara said that was so, 
but the police bad to protect the Jews, The 
disorder had quieted down since. 

Mr Dodds, solicitor, (intervening) said he 
had four cases in which he was prosecutiny, 
and perhaps the court would take them up 
before deciding. 

Mr Hickson asked how many cases were 
there at the suit of the police, 

District Inspector O'Hara said there were 
Seven, 

It was agreed to hear all the cases before 
the bench gave their decision, 

Thomas Reddan was eharged with being 
one of a disorderly crowd following and 
threateniug Jews lust Monday. 

Conslable McCabe stated he saw the defen- 


| dant oateh hold of two Jews and another wan 


i pulling them; witaess asked what he was doing 
‘and Keddan said if the Jew went back again 
for his sixpence he would knock his b—~y 
sconce off. 

Mr Hall— Where was this ? 

Constable McCabe— In Lower Gerald Griffin 
street, 

Mr Hall—This is a new way to pay old 
debts— not to pay them at all. ? 

Margaret Quin was next charged with forin- 
ing part of a riotous and disorderly conduct in 
West Wateraate. 

| Sergeant Rogan said tho rlefendant was ono 
| of a riotous aud disorderly crowd, She called 
| one of the Jews a dollynian. 

Mr Hiokson asked d alie had an infant in her 
arnis then as she had now. 

The Sergeant answered in the affirmative, 

Mr Hall— Will you tell us about the money 
you owe to the Jews, 

Defendant said she did not owe them any 
money. There was but one Jew present. 

Sergeant Rogan said there were four. 

Mr Hall—She would not know a Jew as 
wellas you. 

Defendant—Anuyone would know their faces 
—the face ofa dolly man. 

Mr Hall—Ladies are now admitted to the 
medical profession and they want to get into 
tbe bar. 

Head Constable Moore — And the dock 
(laughter). 

Mr Cluneasked how the woman conducted 
herself. 

Sergeant Rogan—Her demeanour was not 
very nice. 

Mr Nash, solicitor— Was there a Jew there 
at all ? 

Defendant said she did not know if the men 
were Jews. 

Mr Hall—Would you know the face ofa 
Jew? 

Defendant said she would. When Sergeant 
Rogan spoke to her all she said was “ would 
you opt turn your back and let the crowd hit 
the dolly man ” (laughter). 

Mary Lynch was summoned for a like 
offence. : 

Constable Madden said abont half-past 
twelve o'clock on Monday he saw a Jew go 
iato Mrs Lynche's house, but hecame out very 
quickly; he heard the Jew told to be off, and 
then there was a cheer from the crowd ; the 
Jew thea went up Garvey's Range, and at 
every house where he was not puid the crowd 
cheered. 

Mr Hickson—Sbe was only disorderly, 

Lizzie Doyle was charged with disorderly 
conduct also on the same occasion. 

The Constable said that but for the police 
the conduct of the crowd would be worse thaa 
what it was; Father Fitzgerald went down the 
range collecting dues, and his presence had a 
great effect on the people. 

George Harte and Kate Bell were sum- 
moned by Coustabie Bell on a like charge. 
The defendanta were disorderly aad there was 
acrowd of 300 bee following the Jews in 
the Irishtown on Monday. 

Mr Clune—Would not two dogs fighting 
attractas big a crowd ia Broad street ? 

Mr Hall—Oh, not at all. 

Mr Hickson— All these cases occurred about 


the same time. i 
The Čonstable—One will have to be ad- 


journed, > 
Mr DeCourcey—Yes, the defendant gave a 
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prosecute in four cases, and he would apply 
for an adjournment. Before making the appli- 
cation, he would just like to make a short stite- 
nent, It was not necessary to enter into 
what led up to these occurrences, for every 
right-winded citizen agreed they were a dis- 
graoe not only to Limerick, but Ireland. The 
magistrates knew the character of the Jews for 
honesty and industry, and, as Mr Hall said, all 
they wanted was to live in peace. They never 
dil anything the citizens could find fault with, 
and it waaa tremendous hardship that these 
men should be pursued and outraged in this 
fashion. “Cheir feelings were so strong on the 
subject that the Heud of the Community of the 


| Jowa was moat anxious to employ counsel to 


come tn Limerick and put their caso fairly and 
honestly before the public. They did uot see 
any reason why these outrages should be coni- 
mitted against thon. Most of them were poor 
and it was the exception to find them rich aud 
he could only say that if the citizens and jn- 
habitante of Limerick wore as hard-working aa 
the Jews the city woull bea great deal more 
prosperous than what ib was, The Jews paid 
were entitled to the protection 
]he knew that Eu Siue of 
s i igion condemned those outrages. 
That unn ly admitted. With the object 
of bringing down counsel he ARRI LTE N to 
have the case adjourned for a fortnight and in 
the meantime ree what the state of feeling was. 
The Jews did not wish to prosecute tlo 
defendants because they believed they, vee 
misled. — Whatever was the intention oe 
apoeches delivered they had culminated in 
£ rages, ] 

aie What speeches do: you refer to 
I don’t know, but you ought tô sày. 

Mr Dodd—lItis a matter of comuon notor- 
iety,«nd I do not wish to refer to those speeches 
atall, They may have been taken up wrong, 
pitt in any case the Jews are entitled to 
police protectian to the fullest extent. With 
that view I ask for an adjournment. _ 

Mr Hickson &aid be was sure the interests 
of his clients were safe in Mr Dodd's hands, 
the magistrates would hear the cases. 

Samuel Shockett, & Jew, suinmoned Anne 
McNamara, of Mungret street, for assault on 
Monday last. Defendant, an aged, blind 
woman, had to be assisted on to the witness 
table by the police. 

Mr Dodd, solicitor, appeared for the com- 
plainunt, and asked to have an interpreter 
Taen as his client had been only seven months 


taxes and they 
of the law, ant 


the questions put by Mr Dodd, 

Mr Hickson—That is not Hebrew you are 
speaking. , 

Mr Blond— It is Yiddish. 

The Witness, through the iaterpreter, stated 
he was going up Muugret street oa the 18th 
instant; he had no uctual business with de- 
fendant, but went to her to inquire about a 
customer; he went upstairs, and defendant 
threw a bucket of milk on him. 

Defendant denied the otfence; she could not 
understand him nor see him; she asked him 
had he any commands on her, . 

Mr Hickson— What about the can of milk 1 

Defendant—I know nothing about it no 
youre bhun you, ` " 

Mr Hickson—I don't “think this oase is 
under the sume designation as the other cases. 
‘his occurred in the house, and is nothing but 
a squabble, 

Mr Dodd—No doubt but a milk can was 
thrown at him, They had been hunted up 
Muogret street at the time. 

Mr Clune— his is not a very outrageous 
case 

Mr Dodd—But it is one of the series, 

Mr Hickson—This is a different thing. He 
went into the wowan’s house, 

Mrs Gray, Vize's Fields, was summoned by 
Samuel Fine, a young Jew, for assault on 
the eighteenth instant. 

Mr Counihan defended, and objected to the 
services of the interpreter, stating the pro- 
secutor could speak English well enough. 

The Witness—I don’t understand English. 
Not much (laughter), 

Mr Hickson—You speak it very well. 

Mr Counihan— He knows enough to go 
about this city to transact business. 

The witness stated in English that passing 
he defendants house she threw stones at him, 
jne of which strock him on the back, and 
other on the neck. 

Mr Counihan— Did you see her ? 

‘The Witness—I did nob see her at all, I 
ind passed the door when I got a stroke of the 
tone, There was a lot of people there, Wit- 
jess ran away. 

Mr Hall—Did you see a stone in her hand? 
| did. 

Mr Counihan— Hs did not say that until 
jour worship mentioned it, He objected to 
Bond beiag employed as interpreter, stating he 
iaa been convicted before the magistrates and 
entenced to two months imprisenmeut for an 
:ssault oa his father-in-law, 

Mr Hickson —Surely you would not say that 
because u man was convicted or an assault he 
should not be believed on his oath? If so, a 
great many people would not be believed. 

Mr Counihan said he would ask that someone 
else be appointed as interpreter in the circum- 
stances, 

Mr Blond—As that matter has been men- 
tioned I would wisa tosay- — 

Mr Hickson—There is no need for speeches, 
[t is nonsence to say that à maa would not be 
believed, when sworn, in à case of assault. 

Louis Cramer, a Jew, was then exatuined 
through the interpreter, and swore he saw de- 
rendant throwing a stone at complainant, but 
lid not seeitstrike him. Witness ran away: 

Mr Counihan said his instructions were that 
the coniplaionnt was followed by some buys, 
ind his client said to him “run away or the 
boys will kill you.” 

Mary Mulcahy, called forthe defence, said 
he cotuplainant caute to the house, aud was 
old there was no money for him until next 
week, He remained half an hour waking 
aces at Mrs Gray before the crowd came up. 
When told to gouway he would not. 

Mr Hall—Did he look very ugly when he 
nade the faces? 

The Witness— Well, he did (laughter), 

To Mr Counihan—She saw defendant throw 
| stone, but the Jews went off in the opposite 
vay. 

Lovis Cramer, a Jew, summoned Michael 
lilton, master sweep, for assault, 

Mr Nush, solicitor, defended, and also oh- 
ected to un interpreter, as the man was able to 
peak English. 

Mr Hickson—If you were in Russia only 
ibe months, you would not be able to speuk 
yusan, 


_Mr Nash—But he is able to trade ip the 


ity. ; 
Mr Clune—How do von sell vonr gande 


Mr Hickson—I canaot understand him, Mr 
Nash might waive his objection. 

Mr Nasn—Very well, sir. 

‘The witness (through the interpreter) said he 
knocked at the door of defendant’s house ; 
when it was opened defendant “stuck hisfist 
into his breast, and said, go out of here you 
bloody Jew "; witness did not go exactly to 
defendunt, but to some person upstairs who 
was on his book. 

By Mr Nash— He forgot the name of the 
custonier ; witness met Mr Graaf who took 
bim to (he police barrack. 

Mr Nash said this was a two-penny-half- 
peuny cise, 

Detendant- I never struck him. 

Mr Nash—Ifyoudon’tconduct yourself I will 
put you up a chimney (laughter). Gentlemen, 
L appear tor Michael Hiltoa in this case, aud 
ut Lhe outset I wish to say that nobody depre- 
cales more strongly than I do insult or viol- 
ence being olfered to the Jewish Community, 
uod [am tully convinced that no right minded 
citizen would for a moment sanction or tolerate 
uny violence being olfered to them, Gentlemen 
in the course of his observations, Mr Dodd 
referred to some speech that had been made, 
but on my asking hit he declined to state to 
what speech ho referred or by whom it had 
been made. Possibly he intended some hint or 
referencu to some lectures recently given by 
Father Creagh. Idon’s know whether he did 
ornot, but this much I feel bound to say that 1 

_inyself was personally present at each of those 


lectures. I heard every word that Father 
Creagh spoke, aud from beginning to end of 
them he did not utter a single word which could 
be construed by friend or enemy, Christian or 
Jew, as suggesting or inciting to any violence 
being used towards the Jewish community. 
Neither was the religious element imyorted 
into il by him, and strange to say this element 
was brought into it only a few days ago ina 
letter of Mr Davitt's which appeared in the 


Freeman's Journal. Now, Mr Dodd in the 
course uf his observations spoke very 
strongly of the. outrages that had 


within the last week been committed upon the 
Jews in Limerick, and every timehe said the 
word “ outrages” he emphasized it so strongly 
that you could see he wished it to be under- 
lined at least three times and have any 
amount of notes of exclawation after it, and in 
fact his language was of so bombastic and 
grandiloquent a charaeter, that you would 
imagines that the Bulgarian atrocities were 
nothing in comparison with the suf- 
feriogs of his clients for the last 
few daya, Gentlemen, you have heard the 
evidence in all the cases, and now what are 
ali those awful outrages? The fact is that all 
the cases are two-penny-balf-penny trumpery 
trivial charges, two of them being against two 


old women, feeble with age, and one of them | 
stone blind. lAnd the other charge is against, 


Hilton, the evideuce given ia this case by 
the cofuplainant himself is that Hilton pushed 
him with his finger. 
deny that even that trivial assault was com- 
witted, and I shall give you evidence to that 
effect. Now, gentlemen, I shall say no more 
than this, that you are gentlemen of judg- 
ment aud considerable experienee, Yeu know 
how to deal with those cases, aud the case of 
wy client I leave coafidently in your hands, 
and I feel confident that to-day will seo an 
end of these troubles, aud that nothiag 
more will be heard of them in Limerick, 

Mr Hall—I thought Mr Davitt'a letter was 
after the lecture 1 

Mr Nash—Yes, and he introduced the re- 
ligious element. 

For the defence, Pat McMahon swore no as- 
sault was committed, no violence being used by 
defendant, š ino 

A police constable stated that when he went 
to Hilton with complainant, Hilton said “I did 
not assault him, buc I do not want him coming 
near this house.” 

This concluded the;cases. 

Mr Hickson suid the magietrates wished to 
know from some responsible officer of the con- 
stabulary what was the state of affairs now as 
regards these Jews, 

Head Constable Webster zaid that on Mon- 
day evening a considerable number followed 
the Jews through the lane-ways in which they 
were doing their business, and that continued 
about two hours. š 

Mr (nna Wora thay ornen nn naniila 7? 


On my clients part I' 


nothing was suid siuce, We were aruund on 
‘Tuesday, but there was no hostile demonstration 
—not a word was said against them. 
Mr Barry —Since Monday ? 
The Witness—Y es. 
Mc Clune—Do you think it has died out 
now? 
The Witness—I think it has. 
Mr Dodd—1 may say auother case occurred 
on Tuesday. 
Mr Nash—Another outrage ! 
Mr Dodd— When a Jewess was caught by 
the hair of the head and flung down. 
Mr Clune—That is not before the magis- 
trates now. 
The magistrates having consulted, 
Mr Hickson said the bench regretted the 
scenes of disorder which had occurred in the 
town. They had no evidence as to the cause of 
the disorder, or what had given rise to it, Mr 
Nash had said something about speeches—the 
magistrates knew nothing about them, and it 
was not their business to go into them, All 
they bad to do with was the peace of the 
town—to see that no disorder or terrorism or 
intimidation was practised by one class against 
another, and they were deterinined to see law 
and order carried out, ‘There were two classes 
of cases before thecourt. One class related 
to the Jews being followed about the 
town and being terrorised and intimi- 
dated. That the magistrates looked 
upon as being much more serious than those re- 
lating to assaults in houses. The case of 
Shockett against McNamara was a wretched 
one, and they dismissed it without prejudice. 
They would inflict a fine on Mrs Gray, who was 
acknowledged by her own witness to have 
thrown a stone. She would be fined 10s 6d or 
in default fourteea days. The case against 
Hilton was a very slight one, and he would be 
fined 2s 6d. Patrick Collins was fined 5s. 
In the other cases, in which the Jews 
had been followed through the town by large 
hooting crowds of men and children. People 
might scoff at the case of a lot of children in a 
crow:l—that it wan not one of great moment, but 
it was a most dangerous crowd, for when chil- 
dren assembled and shouted and throw mad and 
stones chen a. riot occurred. ‘The magistrates 
were determined to put that down. So far as 
tho bench was concerned they were not going 
to treab them-very severely and hoped 
end trusted there woull be no more 
of these casca no matter what the cause 3 if so 
the magistrates would deal with them very 
severely. In all the other cases a fine of 10s 6d 
would be imposed on each defendans. 


———————— 


The Position of the 
Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick 


abbi Levin followed Davitt’s advice and sought a 

meeting with the Catholic bishop of Limerick, Dr 
Edward Thomas O'Dwyer.?' Levin and another leader of 
the community, Sol Goldberg, visited the bishop’s house 
on 19 January and were met by O'Dwyer's secretary. The 
bishop did not receive them himself, but asked the two 
men through his secretary to refrain from making any 
comment to the press." No account of that meeting has 
been found in the archives of the Limerick diocese.? 
Nevertheless, the bishop's views may be inferred from 
the views of the priests in his personal parishes (see 
document 11). It is unlikely that Frs Cregan and Lee, 
who voiced opposition to Creagh, would have held views 
contrary to those of their bishop on the matter. 

Rabbi Levin then made only a brief public statement 
on 21 January, indicating that two considerations con- 
strained a full reply to Creagh. First, Creagh's attack was 
against Jews as a whole and not against the Limerick 
Hebrew congregation. Second, the Limerick Hebrew 
congregation informed Levin that it had been requested 
by a high authority of the Catholic Church to avoid 
public controversy in connection with 'this outrageous 
affair'. 

How did Bishop O'Dwyer respond to Creagh's attack 
on the Jews?* Creagh was a member of a religious order 
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and that made the question of disciplining him awkward 
for the local bishop. O’Dwyer’s position was further 
complicated by the fact that, according to the provincial 
journal of the Redemptorists, a former consultor general 
of the order, Fr John Magnier, and the provincial, Fr 
Boylan, ‘were with Fr Creagh on his attack on the Jews 
and consequently Fr Creagh continued his campaign 
against the Jews’.” (Creagh’s immediate superior, the 
rector of Mt St Alphonsus house in Limerick, Fr Edward 
O’Laverty, was not mentioned.) The same source stated 
that ‘Bishop O’Dwyer was certainly not defending the 
Jews, but he was offended because he was not asked 
beforehand about the sermons attacking the Jews’. It was 
further recorded that the bishop ‘gave up coming to the 
house. He also declared that he would not come to the 
General Communion of the [Feast of the] Holy Fa- 
mily'.? That event took place in the autumn at the time 
of the annual retreat for the members of the arch-con- 
fraternity. Is it likely, therefore, that Bishop O'Dwyer re- 
fused to visit the Redemptorist house from January until 
the autumn? This episcopal ‘boycott’ might be mistaken- 
ly perceived as a weak and inadequate response but in 
the world of ecclesiastical diplomacy, it was a stiff and a 
stern rebuke to the Redemptorists." 

In the months that followed Creagh's sermons, the 
boycott of the Jews in Limerick received widespread at- 
tention in the international press, resulting in pressure 
from various quarters to end the conflict. There was 
pressure too on the leadership of the Irish hierarchy to 
intervene from prominent Catholic sources in England. 
The Duke of Norfolk asked Cardinal Michael Logue to 
help put an end to the boycott.” The president of the 
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London-based Jewish Board of Deputies, David Alexan- 
der, also asked the cardinal to intervene: ‘The fact that 
we Jews have always received active sympathy from the 
Church to which your Eminence belongs adds poignancy 
to the grief with which we regard this outbreak. 


999 


Logue 
replied to Alexander’s letter ‘in sympathetic terms but 
stated that as Limerick was outside his Ecclesiastical 
province he had no jurisdiction to interfere except by 
way of friendly suggestion’. Logue said that he was ex- 
pecting to meet O’Dwyer within a few days and that he 
would bring Alexander's communication to O'Dwyer's 


100 


attention.'? If the two men met — and that is probable — 
both would have wished to see an immediate end to the 
boycott. 

The superior general of the Redemptorists, Fr 
Mathias Raus, visited Limerick on 22 July 1904. Raus, 
who was from Alsace where traditionally there was a 
fairly large Jewish community, was a mild-mannered 
man who did his best to avoid conflict. He received a 
warm reception when he addressed the arch-confrater- 
nity, and Creagh was loudly cheered when he thanked 
the congregation for the welcome given to Raus." The 
superior general 'called upon the Bishop upon his arrival 
and had a long talk with him at the Palace Corbally’. It 
is unlikely that the meeting passed without reference to 
Fr Creagh.” Bishop O'Dwyer did not return the visit. 

Raus also received an address from Rabbi Levin re- 
spectfully requesting a meeting with the superior general 
and his intervention to stop the boycott: 


I regret Í have to say to your Excellency, that at present it 
is useless for a Jew to keep open his shop for any trade, for 
the Catholic people who were their customers will no 
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longer deal with them, under the mistaken idea that in so 
depriving us of our means of living they are complying 
with some religious requirement of which they would be 
breaking the requirements if they were to trade with us.!% 


Raus did not give Rabbi Levin an interview, but it could 
be argued that the superior general’s visit to Bishop 
O’Dwyer and the Levin petition did have an impact. 
The Limerick Leader reported on 24 August 1904 that Fr 
Collier, formerly of Dundalk, had been appointed sub- 
director of the arch-confraternity. In the autumn, 
Bishop O’Dwyer signalled that he was prepared to visit 
the Redemptorist house for the General Communion of 
the Feast of the Holy Family but the reconciliation may 
not have been total.!% 
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Support for 
Creagh’s Anti-Semitism 


hether as a consequence of the displeasure of 

Bishop O’Dwyer or the action of a prudent su- 
perior, Creagh was sent in February 1904 on mission to 
Belfast for a few weeks. Before leaving, he found that he 
had much popular support in Limerick. A trade union 
group, meeting in the Mechanics’ Institute on 20 Janu- 
ary, passed a motion that ‘we fully endorse the action of 
the Rev. Father Creagh regarding Jews as we consider 
their system of trading determental [sic] to the workers 
of our city. We also strongly condemn the action of Mr 
Michael Davitt for interfering in this matter.’ There 
was a special meeting on 22 January of prefects, sub- 
prefects and other officials of the arch-confraternity of 
the Holy Family. As the Limerick Leader report indicat- 
ed, the meeting was very supportive of Creagh and his 
action. 

Creagh later thanked the members of the arch-con- 
fraternity, saying that they all knew his action in the 
matter was ‘actuated by only the deepest interest for the 
good of the people and to direct attention to what was a 
ereat evil and one likely to cause great danger to the 
common good if left to go unchallenged.” 

While in Belfast, Creagh commented in the local 
press that he had no animosity against the Jews as a race: 


and, as for the Jews in business, I am quite prepared to ad- 
mit that there are many who are irreproachable. What 
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people have been pleased to call my crusade has been 
directed only against a class of Jewish traders who grind 
and oppress those who are unfortunate enough to get into 
their power — who exact extortionate sums under the in- 
stalment system from those who can ill afford to pay them. 


Creagh stated that his sole object was to safeguard ‘my 
people from ruinous trading’. He said that e had 
strongly deprecated any violence and he had always used 
— and always would use — his influence to prevent it. He 
had simply asked the men of the arch-confraternity to 
‘have no dealings with them for their own sake’. How- 
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ever, he said that he was not ‘the man to be frightened 
by threatening letters, and even if my life were really in 
peril through my action I should continue as I have been 
doing’.'” 

There is only one letter abusive of Creagh in the 
Redemptorist archives. A ‘Galbally man and no Fenian’ 


wrote: 


So you low cur had you nothing better to tell your people 
than to set them on the poor unfortunate Jews? You call 
yourself a minister of God. You are a minister of the Devil. 
You are a disgrace to the Catholic religion, you brute." 


Creagh, meanwhile, continued to receive many letters 
of support. The secretary of the British Brothers’ League 
sent the text of a resolution passed on 27 April. It 


thanked Creagh: 


for the noble work he has undertaken to prevent a class of 
undesirable aliens who have received the hospitality of the 
Irish race from demoralising the nation and bringing mis- 
ery into the homes of our Irish Brothers and Sisters through 
their inborn instinct of greed, usury and arrogance." 


A letter from ‘Milesian’ in the London Times spoke about 
‘an invasion of low-class Polish and Russian Jews’. The 
feeling in the country had turned against the Jews ‘but it 
is chiefly against their usury and extortion’.'” Arthur 
Griffith’s United Irishman commented that its sympathy 
went out to: 


our countrymen the artisan whom the Jew deprives of the 
means of livelihood, to our countrymen the trader whom 
he ruins in business by unscrupulous methods, to our 
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countrymen the farmer whom he draws into his usurer's 
toils and drives to the workhouse or across the water. In 
short, our sympathy is so much drained by that dreary 
weekly procession of our own flesh and blood out of Ire- 
land that we have none left to bestow on the weekly pro- 


cession of aliens coming in.!” 


Commenting in 1904, the United Irishman noted that 
whereas twenty years before there were very few Jews in 
Ireland, it now argued that: 


today there are Jewish magistrates to teach us respect for 
the glorious constitution under which we exist; Jewish 
lawyers to look after our affairs, and Jewish money lenders 
to accommodate us; Jewish tailors to clothe us; Jewish 
photographers to take our picture; Jewish brokers to fur- 
nish our homes, and Jewish auctioneers to sell us up in the 
end for the benefit of all our other Jewish benefactors. We 
are told the Jews are industrious people, and deserve to 
prosper. We do not object to their prospering by industry. 
We object to their prospering by usury and fraud. We ob- 
ject to their being given unfair advantages over the people 
whom they enter into competition with.' 


The article ended: 


We are glad Father Creagh has given the advice he did. 
We trust he will continue to give it. We have no quarrel with 
the Jews' religion; but all the howling of journalistic hacks 
and the balderdash of uninformed sentimentalists will not 
make us, nor should it make any honest man, cease to ex- 
pose knavery, because the knavery is carried on by Jews.!5 


The United Irishman had already asked: ‘And what 
greater "persecution" could be inflicted upon the Jew 
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than to prohibit him taking his pound of flesh — with 
interest, three pounds.’ Inside, the paper protested 
that it did not object to the Jew seeking an honest live- 
lihood in Ireland but ‘we object to his seeking a dis- 
honest one, and howling out that he is being martyred 
for his faith when the people object to him putting his 
hand in their pockets’. The United Irishman then raised 
the emotional issue of emigration: 


No thoughtful Irishman or woman can view without ap- 
prehension the continuous influx of Jews into Ireland and 
the continuous efflux of the native population. The stal- 
wart men and bright-eyed women of our race pass from our 
land in a never-ending stream, and in their place we are 
getting strange people, alien to us in thought, alien to us 
in sympathy, from Russia, Poland, Germany, and Austria — 
people who come to live amongst us, but who never be- 
come of us. When fifteen hundred of our strong men and 
good women sail on the liner from the Cove of Cork, we 
can count on receiving a couple of hundred Jews to fill 
their places by the next North Wall boat. But has Ireland 
gained or lost by the exchange?" 


A letter from Jacob I. Jaffe, a member of the Jewish 
community, appeared in the Jewish Chronicle: 


I know that the utterances of Father Creagh do not voice 
the sentiments of Irishmen in general. But — and herein 
the danger lies — there exists in many parts of Ireland, 
especially in the South and West, a class of people who, 
brought up in the chains of Catholicism, and trained to 
unquestioning and unreasoning obedience to all the dicta 
of their priests, need but a slight stimulus to excite them, 
and to rouse them from their erstwhile friendly attitude to 
one of defiance and frenzied hostility." 
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The sentiments of moderate “Irishmen in general’ were 
reflected in the nationalist Freeman’s Journal and in the 
unionist Irish Times." But while public opinion may 
have reduced the level of intimidation in the city, it did 
not stop the boycott. 
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The Boycott Continues 


hroughout February and March, as the boycott con- 

tinued Jewish traders could not sell their goods and, 
in some cases, they were not served in shops. Jewish chil- 
dren were ostracised in the schools.’ The RIC county 
inspector, Thomas Hayes, reported that he had visited 
some members of the Jewish community on 27 January 
and ‘encouraged them to hold out’, telling them that 
‘the matter would blow over — probably’. He stated that 
‘the Police are affording all the protection they [the 
Jews] desire. It is rather a difficult matter because if the 
Police are too prominent it will destroy their trade. They 
are quite satisfied that what is being done is ample.'?' In 
the subdistrict of William Street, police acted upon a 
series of allegations made by members of the Jewish 
community. On 30 January they dealt with an alleged 
refusal to supply groceries to Mr Miessel by Mr Egan. 
District Inspector O’Hara had investigated immediately 
and was assured by Mr Egan that he was quite willing to 
supply Jews and that his shop assistant told Mr Miessel 
that the groceries could not be delivered. ‘The Jew being 
told this was offended and went across the street to 
Quinn and Co. and was supplied there.” The same day 
the police investigated an allegation that a member of 
the Jewish community, who had bought milk from James 
Gleeson of Kilpeacon, was no longer getting his supply: 
‘Gleeson assigned no reason to the Jew, but there was no 
scarcity of milk among the Jews as a farmer named 
Clancy supplied them." The police also investigated a 
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DOCUMENT 16 


26 MARCH 1904 JHARGE OF ASSAULTING l A 


LIMERICK j | n 
CHRONICLE E „JEW, om Pe 
ARTICLE `  UROSS-CASE BY DEFENDANT. 


At the Petty Sessions yesterduy, before Mr,'} 
Hickióh; RM (prestding), Ald:*P McDonnell, | 
and Mr. Poole Gabbett, á young man named, 
Patrick Sheehan was prosecuted ub the suit of the! 
policd for assaulting Sumuel Recuyéon, Colooney- i 


Report on court 


proceedings at 


which Patrick * Jew, oii the Woe Match. ^. am 
~. District 1n8pector „O'Hara appeared to prose- 
Sheehan was di end Mr EN. E: Couniban tai thë deténdünb: 
harged with Sheehan had a crohs-case against Recusson lor ` 
chargea wit asesult, Td in this case” Mr. Dodds, solicitor; : 
; |&ppeàred for the latter... 3 4d: * ^ ` 
assaulting a cum Recusson deposed thab' while passing | 


the corser of the Military road {and Colooney- 
Street, on St. Patrick’s Day, defendant met him 
and caught him by the hand and said—'* Why ` 
dont you leave me the milk "? He called witness: 
" a bloody Jew,” and that he ought to kill: him. | 
He then struck witness with his clenched fist on 
‘the face and also butted him with his „head. after 
which he ran away.. Witness followed him and 
made a complaint to thé Dock police. Witness: 
was cut inthe face aad was bleeding—he was 
treated by Dr. Myles.. He had some dealings with 
defeadant's mother, who was “a decsub woman ^: 
(laughter), but stopped the milk” supply because | 
she owed him some modey. ." .. . . ^" 
.. Crass-examined by Mr; Cóunihan— Ths deferid- 
‘ant was not joking, when he caught him. Denied 
striking the defendant ; witness never struck any- 
body ia his life. He was along number of years 
in Limerick, and all he wanted was to be allowed 
j to make a living: . -' 5. Ad ee E 
] Joseph Bunkis stated he witnessed the assault. - 
T He was about 40 yards Away, and saw Sheehan 
strike the other with his fst, and. also with his 
head in the face. = ~~ N o NC. 
. Sergeant Beckett deposed to Recusson coming 
to bim on the day in juestien, and complaining 
to him. of being assaulted, -Ho was bleeding 
pretty freely from the nose, had a cut.on the 
bridge of his nose, and his eyes. were slightly 
blackened, . Wituess went to deferdant's house 
and after being.cautioned, Sheeban admitte 
having struck the Jew, but, denied striking him 
with his head, ^^ -. . ` qeu SE f 
*. The cross:case was then gone into. wt 
Patrick Sheehan depcsed he met Recusson on 
St. Patrick's Day, and commenced joking with 
him. The Jew gave him a bóxon tha ear and 
knocked off his hat, and in picking it up his head 
accidenfally struck thé Jew in . the face—he did 
not intentionally strike him: > - 
Replying to Mr. Dodds, witness said he had no 
teste towards the Jew... e yo > 
. Patrick Carmody stated he saw the two men 
arguing,: but did not see, Sheehan strike -the 
ew. > A TG i 
Wm. Ralnsford stated ha saw the ocourrence. 
He swore the Jew first struck Sheehan on the side 
ofthe head and knocked his hat off. Sheehan 
Striking the Jew with his head was. an accident 
as stated. | te uo n 
.. To Mr. Dodds—He did not see the Jew knocked 
down—he sas down (laughter)... 1 
„Mr. Dodds said ho was sorry : to say that, some 
people had not taken to heart the strong observa- | 
ions made from the bench on the last oocasion 


they appeared there— — ) ^ 


Jewish man, Mr 
Recusson 


Mr. Counihan ` objected. - This; wasa tirade 
against the people ot Limerick? ^ 5. 2 ^. 
' Mr. Hickson—Order, order. |; 2 > 
‘Mr. Dodds said these people (the Jews) were 
suffering" under tercible burdships as the present 
time.. ."lheir trade , wag. injuriously affected, and 
c present. was butan isolated .case;of the 
n Š ris i š : š 
.| .Mr. Counihan—I object to this. This is a 
i| tirade which can have no effect except the creating 
i of further bad feeling amongst the people; ` 
,Mr. Dodds said this was only- au isolated case. 
'| There. were à number of other assaults, which, 
however, the peoplé affected could not bring 
.| before the Court. He would ask the Bench to 
mark their sense of the ibjüry inflicted on these 
men by the penalty the? would inflict in the 
present case. ECCE 
Mr. Counihan produced a chatacter from 
. Messrs. Shaw and Sons, where Sheehan was 
employed for a period cf nide years. | 
r. Hickson said: the assáulb was an ünpro ` 
voked one, and were it not for the High character 
given by Mr. Shaw, they would send Sheehan to 
{gaol witheut the option of a fine.: ‘Defendant 
would find it expensive to beat the Jows or to beat 
the police. He would be fined 90s. and costs. 
The cross case would be dismissed with . 10s. Gd. 
costs against Sheehan, .. - ,. ^ ^ € 


— meaty Fà ` 
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complaint by Rabbi Levin that ‘two of his community 
had been ill used at Newport’ in County Tipperary. On 
15 February, police investigated a complaint from Eph- 
raim Goldman that he had been stoned while passing 
Bank Place. On 10 March a Mr Ginsberg complained 
that his house was being watched by two men. That 
proved groundless. On 25 March, Patrick Sheehan was 
fined £1 and costs for assaulting Mr Recusson on 18 
March."* The Limerick Chronicle reported the case and 
the attempt by Sheehan to bring a case against Recusson 
(see document 16). 

There was also evidence of intimidation of Jews in 
rural areas. Isaac Sandler of 67 Henry Street was selling 
out of a car at Foynes, in the Shanagolden area, in mid- 
March. He had just completed the sale of two blankets 
to Norah Keeffe, Kilbradran, when the parish priest of 
Kilcolman and Coolcappa, Fr James Gleeson, drove up. 
What ensued was an altercation between Gleeson and 
Sandler and is best seen in the light of the police state- 
ments and reports (document 17). 

Constable McEvoy reported to Dublin on 30 March 
1904 that ‘this priest’s action is beyond anything I have 
yet had to encounter. Those Jews are examples of sob- 
riety, industry and good conduct. They never break the 
law. McEvoy indicated that he was going out to the 
district but ‘would take no action without direction'."* 
He did not interview the priest concerned. 

When the matter was discussed in Dublin Castle, the 
RIC deputy inspector general, H. Considine, took a prag- 
matic view. He minuted on 8 April: ‘This is a regrettable 
incident and I trust it will prove exceptional — but a 
prosecution even if sustainable (which is very doubtful) 
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DOCUMENT 17A 
ISAAC SANDLER 
STATEMENT 


Sandler's version 
of his altercation 
with Fr Gleeson 
in which he 
claims that 
Gleeson told him 
that. “this is my 
parish and to 
clear out of it at 
once' 


would unquestionably do infinitely more harm to the 
Jews than anything else." Another minute, dated 9 
April, read: ‘A police prosecution would be absurd.’ No 


action was taken against the priest.’ 
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DOCUMENT 17B 
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DOCUMENT 17C 
POLICE REPORTS 
29 MARCH 1904 


The constable 
notes that Norah 
Keeffe appeared 
‘to resent Fr 
Gleeson’s 
interference in 
such a manner’ 
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DOCUMENT 17D 
POLICE REPORTS 
30 MARCH 1904 


The constable 
seems to have 
sympathy with 
the Jews saying 
that they are 
‘examples of 
sobriety and very 
good conduct’ 


DOCUMENT 17E 
POLICE REPORTS 
6 APRIL 1904 


RIC 
constabulary 
update on 

the 
Sandler-Gleeson 
situation in which 
he says that 
Sandler could ‘do 
no trade there [in 
Shanagolden]' 
and that his trade 
was 'in ruins in 
that district 


16 


Pressure to Prosecute 
Fr Creagh 


here had been pressure also to prosecute Fr Creagh, 

which the police recommended against, deeming 
such an action likely to do more harm than good. In late 
January the London Committee of Deputies of British 
Jews petitioned the chief secretary of Ireland, George 
Wyndham, to take action against Creagh but it was felt 
such action would aggravate matters (documents 18 and 
19). 

Dublin Castle essentially took its advice on this mat- 
ter from the police and was guided by their interpreta- 
tion of events on the ground. On 30 January, District 
Inspector O'Hara recommended against prosecuting 
Creagh, and this influenced Inspector General Considine’s 
recommendation to the under secretary (documents 20 
and 21). 

The London committee sent another letter on 5 April, 
claiming that twenty of the thirty-five Jewish families in 
Limerick were stated to be now ruined and compelled to 
beg for a bare sustenance. It was further claimed that no 
member of the community was able to step out of doors 
without risk of bodily injury (document 22). 

The reply from Dublin Castle pointed out that the 
lord lieutenant had earlier directed the police force to 
‘afford every protection to the members of the Jewish 
faith’ in Limerick and he was ‘satisfied that these in- 
structions have been fully carried out’ (document 23). 
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Both the local police and Dublin Castle officials re- 
acted negatively to correspondence in the press which 
painted — as they perceived it — a distorted and exag- 
gerated view of the situation of the Jews in Limerick. On 
1 April 1904, the director of the Irish Mission to Jews, I. 
Julian Grande, wrote to the Irish Times, the London Times 
and the Express outlining the reality of the boycott, 
provoking an editorial in the Daily Express the same day 
(documents 24 to 26). 

The Daily Express continued to cover the Limerick 
developments, and in a manner that cast the people in a 
bad light, such as when they reprinted letters and articles 
from the Jewish Chronicle on 9 April, and the Northern 
Whig published a letter from Grande on 12 April detail- 
ing the deplorable plight of the Jews in ‘lawless’ Limerick 
(see documents 27 and 28). 

The police reacted immediately to the allegations 
Grande made on 1 April that the police offered only 
‘passive protection’. Anxious to counter the suggestion 
that mere ‘passive’ police protection had been afforded 
the Jews, Sergeant Moore of William Street Police sub- 
district reported some inaccuracies in Grande’s letter 
(document 29). 

William Street subdistrict also compiled a list of com- 
plaints made by the Jewish community and action taken 
by the police (see document 30). 

District Inspector O'Hara reacted to the allegations 
made by Grande and the Daily Express. In reports on 7 
and 8 April he stated that Jewish business in the city was 
'almost at a standstill', but took issue with criticisms of 
police action (see documents 31 to 32. 

Deputy Inspector General Considine supported the 
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line taken by the police throughout, adding, in a minute 
on 9 April, ‘That these people should suffer is earnestly 
a matter for regret to every one.’ However, he insisted 
that the police ‘have done, are doing, and will continue 
to do all they can to prevent any illegal interference 
with the members of the Jewish Community’. And he 
disagreed with the Daily Express’ claim that the ‘only 
offence of the Jews is that they belong to a different 
creed’, as he believed that ‘the methods of doing busi- 
ness practised by the Jews are entirely responsible for the 
agitation’. O'Hara repeated that point in a report on 
13 April, in which he emphasised that it was the Jewish 
trading system, not religion, that was rejected by Creagh 
(see document 33). 

In Dublin Castle, Considine minuted the under sec- 
retary saying that O’Hara might be correct in his view 
that Creagh wished to attack the Jewish system of trad- 
ing and was actuated by no feeling of religious rancour. 
Considine himself had his reservations about the system 
but ‘the Rev. Gentleman [had] selected both an unfortu- 
nate method and an unfortunate time.?' The Considine 
interpretation, itself influenced by O’Hara’s reports, 
essentially informed policy in Dublin Castle. When the 
chief secretary for Ireland, George Wyndham, faced a 
question on Limerick in the House of Commons on 14 
April, he was briefed by Under Secretary MacDonnell, 
who reiterated the police line (document 34). 

MacDonnell’s reply had been noncommittal on 
whether Creagh’s sermon had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Catholic bishop, and the chief secretary in 
London was able to cable Dublin and get a reply before 
going to the Commons to answer the parliamentary 
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DOCUMENT 18 
24 JANUARY 1904 


Letter in which the 
London 
Committee of 
Deputies of British 
Jews ‘earnestly 
and respectfully 
asks that the public 
prosecution of Fr 
Creagh may be 
ordered’ 


following two pages 


question (document 35). The use of the telegram 
allowed Dublin Castle to monitor events from afar, but 
remain up to speed with developments on the ground 
through O’Hara’s near daily updates. 

Then, when asked by Thomas Sloan (Belfast South) 
whether he would order an enquiry into the whole mat- 
ter in order to protect the rights of Jews, Wyndham was 
well equipped to reply, taking care, however, not to 
answer an incidental question raised by the Limerick 
MP, Joyce, who asked whether there was any intention 
to introduce legislation to safeguard against ‘extortional 
usurers’ (document 36). l 
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In reply to your letter of the 


Dir 


coth ultimo, on the subject of recent 
disturbances in the City of Limerick, 
I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant 
to say, with reference to the sugges- 
tion that Government should institute 
a prosecution, that however reprehens- 
ible the language attributed to the 
Rev. Mr. Creagh may be, His kxcellency 
is advised that there is not evidence 
sufficient to justify the institution 
of legal proceedings. Even if it 
were otherwise,it would be undesirable 
to take any steps now that would tend 
to revive the excitement against the 
Jews in Limerick which is happily 
subsiding, or that might subject them 
to further injury or ill-treatment. 
His Excellency rejoices to learn 
that recent reports show an uninterrup- 
ted improvement in the unfortunate 
and regrettable condition of affairs, 
and has caused the Police Force in 
Limerick to be instructed to use every 
exertion to afford the fullest pro- 


- tection to the members of the Jewish 
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DOCUMENT 19 
REPLY TO 
LONDON 
COMMITTEE OF 
DEPUTIES' 
LETTER 


The letter states 
that 'there is not 
evidence 
sufficient to 
justify the 
institution of 
legal proceedings’ 
and that ‘recent 
reports show an 
... Improvement 
[in the situation] 
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DOCUMENT 20 
30 JANUARY 1904 


O'Hara states that 
in his opinion there 
was no evidence 
to sustain à 
prosecution’ 
against Fr Creagh 


continued on next page 
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DOCUMENT 20 
] FEBRUARY 1904 


continued 


Hayes’ report 
enclosing 
O'Hara's 
recommendation 
in which he advises 
that a prosecution 
of Fr Creagh 
might only 
‘increase ... bitter- 
ness against the 
Jews’ 


DOCUMENT 21 
(next page) 


2 FEBRUARY 1904 


Considine’s 
recommendation 
to the under- 
secretary 


DOCUMENT 22 
(pages 87-89) 


5 APRIL 1904 


Second letter from 
the London 
committee in 
which they claim 
that anti-Semitic 
attacks have not 
ceased and in fact 
‘individual 
members have 
received further 
bodily harm’ 
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POLICE & ORIME DIVISION (ORDINARY. GEHEN EN 
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| 23 3 SUBJEOT LE | i 
Fc Sn 4 . Write to the Secretary, London 
erm Je tu Comuittee of Deputies of the British 


Jews :- 


With further reference to you 


la Vers | Y letter and enclosures of the oth. 
(€ hs mt HALE instant, I. am directed by the Lord 


oe C E ui Lieutenant to state that as you have 
M P óc Z. been already informed in my letter 
Me gr 


G2 AT (on of 20th. February last, His Excellence 
» ms = | E the Police Force at 


Ç 2, > << es Limerick to afford every protection 


, T a 
ame JP re Zo 3 to the members of the Jewish faith 
| _ ° "^ |inwhat city. His Excellency is 
oe < 4 ye satisfied that these instructions have 
hlen ennen 4 < < been fully: carried out. 


Ual. (€ et co. Vas The Police have discharged 
: - their duties zealously and in several 
LN 4 c. J 


^ instances have succeeded in pro- 
f tekep e < <<= te € Al secuting to conviction persons whom 


gl 7A oe Sewn, they have found participating in 


acts of violénce towards Jews. 


Vo y] , | His Excellency is satisfied 


oh y a pu x. sin oL. that the Police will continue to 


give to the Jewish inhabitants of 


pU ua Limerick all the protection in their 


We e v LT 


BOYOOTT OF JEWS IN LilielO i, 
+ EE SESS 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
: Bir,—I beg to request a little space in your valuable 
| journal to bring before the public the serious condition 
of the Hebrew commmity in Limericl& I notice by a 
letter from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to the 
Jewish Board of Deputies that he assures the said board 1 
that” things have quieted down and show an '*un- 
intarrapted improvement,” ‘and that so far as his 
Majesty's Governmant is concemed it does not intend 
to take gny _ méasures in the matter. Sir, I have spent 
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DOCUMENT 23 


a whole S isi DEO m inent,” and that &o far às His Ma est ut LE s . 

Lim from D ah fost returned, and all p ment ia concerned it dou ti t i SR fto “take |: (previous page) 

soy is that their condition at present is simply appalling, | Sny messúreg jn tue matter;u Bi L hgteäpent || APRIL 1904 

ThS boycott is in full force ; and: not only do the people & whole week vieitjög. Baly., these Brew: com- 

decline to deal with the Jews, but they even refuse to munity in Limerick; ‘fron: wherd v MM judt 

pay what is due £o them for goods purchased in the past. returned, add all I &áir: Say ls that t tondi., p. 
tiod at e la abt ply dans “The bayaóti. Dublin Castle's 


No Jew or Jeweas can walk along the streets of Limerick 
,withónt being or assaulted. .'The police give 
them, 80, far as I was able to see, passive protection, 
Only last Friday a man’ was Charged with seriously 
assaulting a Jew in the publio sireet of Limerick. It 
wás proved by the Crown snd admitted by the prisoner 
that the Jew did not offer the slightest provocation ; and bein insulted [OP C Wssañlbed. " ; e qiue 
although the police in their evidence síated that the Jew pive ` them, ^" dd — lar AS, 
had to be taken to a doctor to have his i injuries attended able. tó ava, pasiva photeatiod ° Only al rr 
to, yet the magistrates thought it sufficient merely to | dåy & mab Waa iade ed. with seriously. &ásaljlt- 
fine the “ Catholic ” prisoner 202. Justice, however, has j ing à Jew In the. public RN of Limerick; . 1o 
long since departed from lawless Limerick, and tbis fact was proved by the Crowd H and, . ádinitted by’ ‘the 
was confirmed only two weeks ago by the Lord Chief Mob thas tl x pow did not. M the slightest 
Baron, who told the jury and the public that “ tharo is provocation,. aod š ithough . We pol ice in their 
no justice in Limerick.” evidenced tated thi at the ew d të be te Aken ts 

The boycott, unfortunately, does not-apply to the city a doctor to: hays hia’ sable és AMendid ° 
of Limerick alone ; for those responsible for the present the niagis trates hoi pn T. 
trouble are not satisfied with having incited the mob in 
the city, but they have been sending out circulars sll over 
tbe country with the most inflammatory extracts from 
Father Creagh's sermon telling the peasantry and others 
that they ara not to deal with the Jews. A cise of 
high-handed conduct om the part of an Irish priest 
occurred last week 20 miles distant from Limerick. ` À 
Jew pedlar called in a certain village to sell his goods 
A woman had just purchased from the man s pair oi 
blankets, and arranged to-pzy for them at the rate of is 
per week, the man not receiving at the time any money. 
He was just about to leave the house whan a car drove up 
and the parish priest, entering the honse; met the Jew and 
demanded from him what he was doing there. The Jew 
said that be was about his ordinary business, The priest j ‘sonal EON ibat up this | po roliet was |: 
then asked the woman what she bad bought, md when | ever reqtiired bý &uy.ol Pus dee 3h residente in |} 
she pointed to the blankets which were lying on the table “Limerick, is 1i dedi af th edi is es} af ve mil | 
he took them up, threw them out through the doorway, `| who have resi yra ng quu 20 years, "and 
and told the man to leave the village and nover enter “| the inan was &ble to- part, oe and family |: 
his parish again, at the same time rematking to the on thé 26s, -per wes -w, hish. he earned, . . His |: 
‘woman, “ Do you not know that ` yo rbust not deal-yith children are now grown, ane A ain’ of hia "gra- |! 
the Jews P’ .| duated laat year tu tlie. vRayal "Uniyvéraity. Yet |; 

Such, Sir, is the state of affairs existing at present in .l the same man has, within the last two. 3menths, |; 
Limerick and that part of the country. The numberof | had to aell all bis, ER gd Nother, personal 
Jews in Limerick consists of 35 families. With the ' belongings for tha, Paspas a buy ngi food, as; |. 
exception.of two or three the majority of them ara rüined `| sjace the boycott same, ino f forde dè, he has "been 
on the verge of starvation. Two or three Protestant | ruined and prevented frum. et ening i thing. 
gentlemen have been obliged already to give immediate ‘The | sae thing applies tó là: ajority ; of the 
relief to at least 15 families.’ The Jewish Rabbi told me, | dther Jewish families in Limetic 
and I know from personal knowledge, ` that up to this no . May I, therefore, id all gincerity and. earnest- 
relief was ever required by any of tha Jewish residents ' ‘tess, ask the Anglo.J Jéwish Asaaciation or other | 
in Limerick. I know of the members of one family who Irons. membérs of AngloJewry, nd àll | 
have resided there for nearly 20 years, and the man was | who pity the down-tro den and persecuted Jew, | 
able to support himself and family ón the 25s. per week — | to come va the assistance of “the perishing an 
which he earned. His children are now grown tp. A | boycotte Tacseliind ji Li me “The matter |! 
son. of his graduated last year in the Royal University. 
Yet the same man has, within the last two months, had 
to sell all his furniture and other personal belongings for 
the purpose of buying food, as since the boycott came 
into force he bas been ruined and prevented from earning 

ing. 'The.same thing applies to the majority. of the 

other Jewish families in Limerick. : 

The few Protestants in Limerick, can ‘only sympathize 


is in full force, aud nut only do the people de. 
cline to deal with the dien but they vel re: 
fuse to pay what ii due to them for gooda pur- 
me thé past. “No Jew or Jewess dan walk 
Blong.. the: streets "of Limerick “without 


reply in which they 
state that ‘the 
police have 
discharged their 


duties zealously’ 
and would con- 
tinue to give the 
Limerick Jews ‘all 
the protection in 
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I. Julian Grande's 
letter to the 
London Times in 
which he 
contradicts the 
official line of the 
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lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, stating that 
‘the boycott is in 
full force’ 
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I. Julian Grande’s 


deeply with the Jews whom they always found to be s T. " à 
sober, quiet, and law-abiding community. The Protestanta letter to the Irish 
dare not help them openly, : as they do not know when Times in which he 
their own turn may come or when they too may find ; 
themselves st the mercy of Redemptorist priestt states that ‘No Jew 
(which, like justice in ee - copmpicacos Dy ud 
sbsence). y ... can walk along 
May I, therefore, in all sincerity and earnestness, ask 
the neg Association or other- responsible the streets of 
members of Anglo-Jewry, ånd all whb pity the down- : 1 š 
trodden and persecuted Jew, to come to pe assistance of Limer ick without 
the perishing and boycotted Israelites in erick? The f ; 
matter admits of no delay ; starvation and homelessness being ... assaulted 
stare them in the face. 


Imay mention that while in Limerick Thad a long 
interview with Father Creagh, the Roman Catholic priest, 
whom the Jews and others charge with being the cause of 91 
all their presant misery; and after 55 minntes' talk, 
which we discussed fully and freely the Jewish 
estion in Limerick, Iam convinced that while Father 
Qui remains in that” city directing its Roman 
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‘Oun readers will not be greatly surp Aa : 5 - ee i AR 

Ë S the d ble situation existing m e 

however much. they ay be shocked, sue -— of p ame We had hoped that = 
revelation of the condition of the unhappy | rouble, the beginning ^ Diis: repor S 
: : Limeri i ír. | in January, would quickly blow over, an 
Jewish residents of erick which M hat E OE he restored between the 
Julian Grande makes in the letter which different sections of the | — _ e 
js i i ing. Mr. hope we were encouraged by the sympathetic 

we publish from him this b rue 1B ds letter of the Lord Lieutenant, Elo assured 

Document 26 (left) Grande has recently paid a visit to Lime-| the Board of Deputies that “ recent, report 

: : BA " i issi t ‘show an uninterrupted improvement in the 

DAILY EXPRESS rick on behalf of the Trish Mission to he ete er im nim omi sí 

1 APRIL 1904 Jews, and he finds the majority of his com- afiairs.” We now understand that his Excel. 
2 : : z "m : cott ency has been grievously misled. So far 

alios absolutely  Megitindo 4 ho 5 : | rom an improvement having set in, the boy- 

against the Jews is in full swing; justice cott—always a dread weapon in the experi- 


Editorial reacting is denied to them, or at least such justice PE hands of — — — — 

' b t. uthless severity agai : : 

to I. Julian as they can secure is a mere travesty; and | | Where the peasantry have seen no € for 

^ ) ; ' 4 ; ; : 3 = so inhuman a proceeding, they appear to have 

Grande’s letter in the only liberty which they can get in car —. ae cn D masa. ay 
y P y sup 


Tying on the work on.which their livelihood} | Creagh, much in the same way as the anti- 


which the writer Semitic ardour of the Roumanian peasantry 


states that the depends is the liberty to starve or E has to be jogged occasionally by Roumanian Ţ 

! grate. Mr. Grande gives the facts an politicians. The result of this shameful cam- 

shameful cruelty figures for his charges. In one case, a| Paign is that the thirty-five Jewish families 

sod De Ë y who live in the city ars vecuced to destitu- 

[to the Jews] is the priest, he states, intervened between a Jew| tion. From self-supporting citizens they have 


and his customer, threw the goods the lat-| become a crowd of beggars dependent for 
Eho h and their bread upon the benevolence of Protes- 
ter had purchased out o e. nouse; tant friends, who know that, any day, the’ 


ordered the Jew to leave the parish. This| same potent weapons may be turned against 


direct outcome of 
the clerical advice 


not to have any is toleration and Christian charity as they = Siwas "oe d E Um 
dealing with the | are understood in Limerick and its neigh- -— of the Disi Jews on m ground 
) ; aes E ab they are ''destitute aliens." e rapi- 

Jews . bourhood. Is it surprising that the He | dity with which these unfortunate people have 


brew commumity in this district is starv-! —— penniless ecarcely suggests that their 
oe do TE j much denounced business practices have been 
ing? A Jewish trader, who has lived Hm lucrative, and it x daily more obvious that 
Limerick for twenty years, and brought the motive at the bottom of this wicked 

: š € EN A movement, was ono of religious bigotry, pure 
up a family .on an income of five-and twenty ‘and simple, coupled with the ill-feeling that 
shillings a week, and put one of his sons seems to dog every considerable aggregation 


through the Royal University of Ireland, °! members of the Jewish race. 
it-is also stated, has been unable to.earn- 
anything for two months, and has been 


compelled to sell his furniture to feed those Toh ip Med 


depending upon him. There can be no 


doubt that this shameful cruelty is the 

direct outcome of the clerical advice not I Z 

to have any dealing with the Jews. There A 

are thirty-five Hebrew families in Lime- 

rick, and the majority of them, Mr. Grande Q. Y di 


tells us, are in absolute danger of starva- 


DOCUMENT 27 (right) tion. The littlo relief that isolated Pro- 
DAILY EXPRESS testants can give them can only tide them 
9 APRIL 1904 over their difficulties, but cannot remove 


them. The authorities content themselves 
with the expression of pious opinions, and 


Sample letter to the in the tneantime the victims of religious 
Express reacting to hatred.must go hungry. We say nothing 
the Jewish situation of the Christianity of those who are re- 


imer sponsible for this merciless and shameful 
boycott; that is a matter between them- 
reprinted from the selves and their own consciences. But 
Jewish Chronicle we do think that it is à crying scandal that 
the educated bigots of Limerick should be 

allowed to make lifo intolerable for law- 

abiding and industrious members of the 

| community, whose only offence is that they 

` belong to a different creed. The Lord 

Lieutenant has been informed that there 

92 has been an uninterrupted improvement 


in the condition of affairs in Limerick. We 
erede ee AES In Emerick, | 
are afraid that this comforting assurance 
cannot adequately take the place of the 


daily bread that is denied the victime of 


THE BOYCOTT OF THE JEWS IN 
LIMERICK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTHERN WHIG. 
Sir, —May 1 again request a little space in 
your journal for the purpose of bringing before 


the public the condition of the persecuted and |. 


boycotted Jews in Limerick? A letter by the 
Rabbi of the Limerick Hebrew community, 
which appeared in yesterday's * Jewish 
Chronicle,” and of which I here give an ex- 
tract, will show the sad s a of these un- 
fortunate people just now—“ It ie with deepest 
sorrow," writes the Rabbi, “I have to inform 
you that the condition of my poor community 
is deplorable. The oppression and affliction 
which the Redemptorist priest Creagh has 
brought upon us are really too heartbreaking 
to attempt to describe. Owing to the boycott of 
the Jews’ trade in Limerick the m OT of 
the thirty-five Jewish families resident here 
are absolutely destitute. . . . The letter 
from Mr. Grande (published on Good Friday) 
gives a clear and vivid illustration of the state 
of affairs of the Jews in Limerick." From this 
it will be seen that no change has as yet taken 
place in the situation. Your powerful con- 
temporary, the “Times,” in conjunction with 
your journal and the Press generally, has al- 
ready rendered signal service to the o ressed 
and wronged thirty-five Hebrew families in 
Limerick. As a result of your kind publica- 
tion of my letter on Good Friday, the latter 
has been the means of not only awakening the 
practical sympathy of Christian friends all 
over the country, but from directly private 


communications I have received this day from 


the heads of the Jewish people in London I 
am glad to say that definite action has been 


taken by the Law and Parliamentary Commit- 


tee of the Jewish Board of Deputies. For the 
present, however, the boycotted people, who 
wil remain at ell costs in Limerick, no matter 
what their tormentors may next resort to, will 
have to be temporarily assisted. . The Advisory 
Council of the Irish Mission to the Jews, 
which represents all the Protestant denomina- 
tions in Ireland, and of which T. Pakenham 
Law, Esq., K.C., is the ponor has estab- 
lished a special relief fund for the purpose, and 
it will see that every p received is judi- 
ciously distributed. I hope to return to Lime- 
rick shortly, and shall personally, together 
with a resident Christian clergyman, inquire 
into every individual case before funds are dis- 
tributed. So far the response from Christian 
people—most of them friends of our Society, 
whose object is to promote Christianity among 
the Jews in Ireland and elsewhere—have been 
on the whole generous. But, if we are to as- 
sist almost two hundred souls until things 
quiet down in lawless Limerick, and a change 


for the better takes place, we will require ad- | 


ditional funds to enable us to carry on this 
most needed and Christlike work. I think the 
words of our Lord are very —— to the 
resent sad circumstances—“ Inasmuch as yo 
ave done it unto the least of these my brelh- 
ren. (the Jews), ye have done it unto Me.” 
Major Fielding, the honorary treasurer of our 
Mission, has formally acknowledged all the 
contributions hitherto received, and I shall be 
glad to receive any other donations for tho 

relief of the Jews in Limerick.—Yours, &c., 

I. JULIAN GRANDE, 
Director of the Irish Mission to the Jews. 
ae Ttan ORAA Otat Dablin: 
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Letter from 1. 


Julian Grande, 


written to bring 
‘before the public 
the condition of 
the ... boycotted 


Jews’: ‘Owing 


to 


the boycott of the 


Jews’ trade in 
Limerick the 
majority of ... 
Jewish families 
are absolutely 
destitute’ 
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Report showing the 
list of complaints 
made by the 
Jewish community 
since Fr Creagh’s 
speech in January 
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DOCUMENT 32 (left) ee M dieser 
O'HARA's REPORT 
8 APRIL 1904 Jo die Ae. 


O'Hara further the e — Anara fa 
reported that ‘every _ ae — Wu E m. 
! T7 *. 7C ml 


assistance has been usss wa - 
given to the Jews' ; E 
Awd A fe 


and he had been ^ 
told that they ‘are fee ot ADT. 
not at all so badly | JEn. icu | ot 
off as they them- ZZ, —+< e 
selves make out' 


DOCUMENT 33 (right) i fpo Qe 
O'HARA's REPORT 2 Aep m CA G 
13 APRIL 1904 EA 
O'Hara wrote that fe~ dG fuus frs A l 
while ‘the Jewish A mY Kinasta feu, 
trade has fallen ut, oe imm AE < ° 
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DOCUMENT 34 
UNDER- 
SECRETARY 
MACDONNELUS 
REPORT 

APRIL 1904 


MacDonnell was 
outlining the 
bosition for the 
chief secretary for 
Ireland, George 
Wyndham, who 
was facing a 
question on it in 
the House of 
Commons 


DOCUMENT 35 
(opposite page) 


14 APRIL 1904 


Telegram from the 
chief secretary in 
London asking 
whether the 
‘language of ... 
Creagh ... was 
brought under the 
notice of the RC 
Bishop 
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DOCUMENT 36 


14 APRIL 1904 — —  — — Persoeution of Jews in Limerick. y 
x | Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, 8.) : I begto ask 
Sloan and the Chief ey to arr ree 
f s nant of Ireland if his attentionhasbeen. _ 
E DUM te to the refusal to deal with ande 
ined intimidation of members of UEM 
MEM persuasion, and to the fact that in some | 
ee cases violence has been used and many! 
noo de : gré ab present starving by the refusal of | 
would order an ee ene shopkeepers to sell to them; ` 
BA . and will he order. an inquiry into the . 
| wholezmatter with the view of protecting 
Jews ‘with the ' the rights of these people. 


view of protecting 
the rights of these 
people’ 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE-. 
LAND (Mr. WYNDHAM, Dover): Persons 
: who formerly dealt with members of the 
Jewish faith iit-Limerick, in the course of 
trade, have ceased to deal with them, but 
' any moneys due are being gradually paid. 
_ The police received special instructions 
; to use every exertion to protect the Jews f 
; from acts of molestation or violence; | 
` eight such cases have been prosecuted . 
andin two others proceedings are pending. | 
It is not correct to say that individuals... 
: are starving; they are able to obtain: 
supplies and necessaries in- the locality. | 
This-deplorable exhibition of hostility to 
.the: Jews has’ formed the subject of | 
: repeated investigation on the part of the | 
| authorities, who will continue to afford i 
| every. protection to the Jews in the ! 
| pursüit of their lawful avocations. d 


[s Š 
! Mn. SLOAN: If I give the right hon, 
i Gentleman cases where shops have : 
refused to deal with these individuals 


will he have them investigated 2 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Yes. Any infor- | 
mation showing prima facie evidence of. i 
the law having been broken will be care: . | 
fully considered, | 


Z F . Mr. JOYCE (Limerick): Is there any 

-` intention to introduce legislation to safc- 

104 guard the people against extortional 
usurers who charge 200 or 300 percent, ! 

profit on shoddy articles, ; 


No answer was returne? c Te 


The Case of 
the ‘Boy Raleigh’ 


he temperature in the city was again raised in the 

middle of April when a fifteen-year-old youth, John 
Rahilly or Raleigh (he was reported under both names), 
was sentenced to a month in prison at Mountjoy, Dub- 
lin. He was among a group of boys who threw stones on 
4 April at Rabbi Levin and two other members of the 
Jewish community as they passed by Carey’s Row. One of 
the group was struck on the ankle by a stone thrown by 
Raleigh. The Limerick Leader on 15 April described how 
the youth cried bitterly as he was taken from the court 
(see document 37). 

In a long editorial the same day, the Limerick Leader 
said the sentence was ‘extremely harsh’ and regretted 
that there ‘was not a single Catholic magistrate at the 
hearing of the case’ (document 38). 

Meanwhile, other media reported quite differently 
than the local papers. On 16 April the Northern Whig 
ran an article on ‘Jew-baiting in Limerick’ (document 
39), while the Weekly Northern Whig reproduced a letter 
that Julian Grande had written to the Times in response 
to one of its correspondents, ‘Milesian’ (document 40). 

District Inspector O’Hara reported on 16 April also 
(document 41), and much of what he wrote was now in 
response to allegations made in various media, a clear 
sign that the police were attempting to respond to the 
issues on the ground, and wider perceptions of them as 
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reflected in newspapers. 

A special meeting of Limerick corporation was held 
on 20 April, during which angry speeches were made 
over the sentencing of the boy to a month in prison. A 
petition for clemency was sent to the lord lieutenant. 
These speeches capture the intensity and emotional 
involvement of a number of the people in Limerick as 
recorded by the Limerick Chronicle on 21 April (docu- 
ment 42). 

Raleigh served his sentence and was released from 
Mountjoy on 12 May. District Inspector O’Hara report- 
ed that it had been the intention of the boy’s friends to 
‘have a demonstration with a band and to march round 
the Jewish quarter’. He had warned the band and all 
concerned that such a demonstration would not be 
allowed, and in the end, according to O’Hara, ‘only a 
few people took part in the affair which was confined to 
the locality in which Rahilly lives’. There were no 
disturbances, he told Dublin Castle.” 

Readers of the Limerick Leader got a very different ac- 
count of the homecoming (document 43), in fact a 
complete contrast to O’Hara’s report, in terms of the 
crowd and atmosphere, in which Raleigh’s fifteen 
minutes of fame was wildly celebrated. 

" 
Other instances of assault are recalled by Fanny 
Goldberg in her unpublished memoirs. David Weinronk 
and Louis Goldberg were taking their accustomed stroll 
through Colooney Street when, she explains, 


father was struck on the head and fell to the ground. His 
shout probably saved David a similar blow. He turned 
quickly and got a lesser blow in the face. A big burley man 
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with a black shillelagh was flailing it about and shouting, 
TH kill those bloody Jews.’ Somebody picked father from 
the ground and he asked to be put in a side car and taken 
to Barrington’s Hospital. This was quite a distance away. 
His head was bleeding profusely and I don’t know how he 
could have got to the hospital on his own. I don’t know 
how David Weinronk got home, but he was put to bed 
where he remained for some days suffering from shock. He 
gave mother and Bubba [grandmother] the news about 
father, and they were terror stricken. Father got home 
sometime later with stitches in his head and was in bed for 
a while. The shock upset him very much. 


The police report of the same incident differed on some 
details and did not not record others (document 44). 

Weinronk, according to Gerald Goldberg, suffered a 
broken leg and was unable to appear in court when the 
attacker was brought to justice (document 45). 

The accused was declared insane and was sent to the 
local asylum. There the authorities declared that he was 
sane and he was released the following day. Another 
casualty was David Weinronk’s wife, Sophia. She was, 
according to Fanny Goldberg, ‘such a small little crea- 
ture’. Venturing out one day to get some food during the 
troubles, she was attacked by a few young men in Bow- 
man Street, off Colooney Street. One youth ‘beat her 
head against the wall’. It was not clear how she managed 
to get away, ‘but she too was in bed after that for a few 
weeks’. Violence was ever close during those early 
months of the boycott. 
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DOCUMENT 37 
LIMERICK LEADER 
ARTICLE 

15 APRIL 1904 


The article reports 
that the 
magistrates said 
they had let people 
off with warnings 
for similar offences 
but as hostilities 
were not 
decreasing they 
would have to ‘put 
down their foot’ 
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‘| the coffers of the community in Limarick. 


THE JEWISH TROUBLES | 


CITY PROSECUTION 
BOY SENT TO JAIL. 


Scene in Oourt 
Ai the City Petiy Sessions to-day, before Mr E 
F Hiokson,R M (presiding), and Mr B Lee, a young 
lad named John Rahilly, who ig not quite fifteen, 
years, was charged with throwing s sione af and 


striking the Mr Levin, Chief Rabbi of the |: 


Jewish Community in Limerick. District Inspec- 
tor O'Hara prosecuted, and Mr R Nash, . solicitor, 
appeared forihedéfendant. `.. 

Mr Leivn in reply to Mr O'Hars, deposed 


that on the 4th of April, when passing by |: 
Carey's Row with two companions, he saw a |; 


crowd of boys there, who threw stones at them ; 
the defendant struck witness with a stone on the 
ankle of the right foot ; he was helped home by his 
companions: — ` 
Cross examined by Mr Nash—He was noi at- 
. tended by a doctor ; he doctored himself. j 


; . To the Bench—He had been assaulted by the |: 


fame boy on St Patrick’s day. ` 


Mr Nash—Then why did you not prosecute him a 


for the assault on Si Patrick's Day? — B 
Wiiness —I did not like to go into that. . But it 
I prosecuted for all ihe stene throwing I can assure 
you fat my waged would noi be sufficient to pay 
for summonses and solicitors. 
Isasa Vinegrand gave corroborative evidence. . 
Grosa-examined by Mr Nash—He saw the defen- 
dant before in differant places. He remembered 
‘the assault by the defendant on Mr Levin on Bi 
Patrick's day. + . 1 : 


Mr Nash—Did you. repóri it to the policé 2° 1]! 


did not, `- a Ww 
Why did not yon ? + L cannot report every case. 
Mr Nash— There is à bit of row going on,. and 


"people say that thé:Jews are assaulted in: Lime- |: 


iriek. ` . Pe usn 
i MrLevin—ánd go they are. — .. ^ — 4 
. The Ohsirman asked Mr Levin to sit down. ` 
Mr Levin, who remained standing said if he 


. thought ihat Mr Nash: was. going to scandalise the |. 


‘Jewish comiiunily in Limetick that he would. 


;hayB.-émployéd counsel. He could prova forty | | 


j á&eaufi.onseg within & fortnight. . 

» ‘Mr Ooubihan—Behave yourself. 
ing.& good profit out of it... r 

` Mr Levin—I am-not. 


court, and sik down. : MUN + 
| Mr Nash d wliness]—How.many assaults do 
‘you know of? - 


Abraham Vinigrand gave corroborative evidence. 
Martin Kennedy, for the defence, stated he was 


} with Rahilly on tha night in question at ihe 


Trades Exbibition, and gaw him to. Mrs Holmea’s 
house, Carey’s-road, where they remained until 10 


| o’clook ; he saw accused afterwards going into his 
own house ; there was no crowd at Careg's-road | 


corner at thai time. . : 
: Mrs Bridges: Holmes gave corroborative eyl- 
ence. — : S ee 
Sergeant Murray said he took Rev Mr Levin to 
defendant's house, where be identified John 
Rehilly as the boy who threw the sione aš him. 
This closed the evidence. LUPUS ME 
Mr Nash said the ase was. A very shády one, 
tha evidsnoe proving that the defendant was noi 
there at the particular time mentioned, That was 
the evidenos of two respectable witnesses. There 
was alot of talk about rows of assaulià on ihe 
Jews, and some London papers ‘stated that the 
Jane and Jewesses were not able to walk thé à .reeis. 
He (Me Nash) was walking the streets of every 
part of the city day and night, and he saw á grosi 
many Jews and Jewessess there,'jfnd no 
one to lay a wet finger on them. 
Thess statements as to the assaults wore 
merely fabrications, In sll probability these 
rowa were being got up that money may flow into 
On the 
avidenae of the prosecution the magistrates could 
not convict, 


r e V er a O, o e 4 (NO — E i S DEE A 


TS SNP, YON 


You are mak- | 


Mr Counihao—You ought do bebaya youtielf in | 


Witnese—I don't know—too many io remember. | 


.Mr Lévin—May I be permitted fo say a few i 


Mr Hickson—l think you had better sit down, 
Mr Levin. 

Mr Levin—All right, your worship. Thank you. 

Mr Hickson said there was no doubt from ihe 
evidence brought before the court that this boy was 
guilty of the assault. The attempt at an alibi 
made it clearer on the evidence of the other boy 
that he was there, and it brought him 8 few yards 
nearer to the placa. He thought the evidence of 
the Vinegrand could noś be stronger, fairer,or more 
moderate, and they identified the defendant as 
one who had given them constant annoyance 
by throwing stones and iasulting them 
ou the public sires S on several cccasicns 
It was a very sad thing that young boys should be 
guilty of this. Of course they were not responsible 
—of course other parties were responsible for this 
crusade against the Jews. He did nof know who 
these parties were, no evidence with regard to that 
-had been produced. Bot these boys perpetrated 
the assaults and should be punished. It was well 
known thas he (Mr Hickson) had & great objeo- 
tion to send young boys to jail, ss 
there by association they got m knowledge of 
erimie they otherwise would not obtain, but ihe 
magistrates had sn unpleasant daty-to perform— 
that wag to protest every person, no matter who he 
was, in the city from any interference. with his 
lawful rights. They had hada osage of this kind 


| up befors bo court previously, they had left them 


off with fines, and he had given as good Advice ss 
he could, but still the assaulis were continued, and 
the magistrates would have to put down their foot. 
The defendant would have to go to jail for one 
month without hard labour (sensation in court), 
Detendani (who was crying}—Your worships —- 

Defendant’a mother— Ob, Lord! Let my boy 
speak himself. k 

Mr Hickson—One month without hard labour. 

Defendant’s brother (from ihe body of the 
court)—Iam the boy's brother. Iý isa very hard 
cage to gend him to jail. ? d nts ` 

Mr Hickson—Si down. 

Defendant—I was never in court belore. 
my first offence. I never went near them. . 

Mr Nash asked to have the penalty increased to 
allow of an appeal The application waa resson- 
able having regard to the evidence, and he did not | 
chink the magistrates could legally object. 

Mr Hickson—There is nothing in the cage that 
we oan give a heavier sentence—a month's impri-_ 
sonment. 

Defendani—I beg your pardon, I was never in | 
the court before. I deny the charge against me. 

The defendant, who cried bitterly, was then 
taken into custody, his mother also weeping loudly. 
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A REW IRISH INDUSTRY—THE 


MANUFAOTURE OF “ INTOL- ; 


ERANOE.' 


Ir Limerick to-day does not bear the reputation of |' 


being the most intolerant and bigot-infeated city in 
Ireland, it is not the faali of pions Mr Szoan, 
M.P., of Belfagt,or the Dublin Protestant Press. 
Through the medium of the latter the anti-Catholic 
population of the country are fed to their 
hearí's content with plenty of savoury mental food 
in the shape of lettera of lament and complaint ai 
the “ awful and deplorable condition," '* the sad 
plight," “ the boycotting and starvation " of the 
Jewish community in Limerick. There is not a 
section in Limerick, whether it be Jewish, Catholic, 


or non-Catholic, that can justly acause the LEADEB | 


of being an organ that countenances bigotry or 
persecution on the part of any class in our midst 


We make this statement not by way of an apology | 


for; bui in justification of, eur attitude in regard to 
the Jewish question in Limeriok. Therefore, wien , 
we protest in the strongest possible manner against 
the movement that is being set on foot to cask a 
slur on the fair fame of our city we do so, noi -in 
the spirit of -partislity, or aa Catholics, biit as a 
duiy in common justice to the publio. Beoause 
of recent utterances against the meihods adopted 
by Jewish traders in Limerick, certain persons who 
are bitter enemies of everything Catholic, and who" 
have connection. with instiiutions known by she 
name of“ Mission to the Irish Roman Cathviios,”” 
and “Irish Mission ta the Jews," or some such” 
appellation, have eagerly availed of this, sv tban, | 
aplendid opportunity to vilify the conduct of kho, 
Uatholio population of this cily. he Dublin 
libeller of the Very Rey Father M'Inerney, the' 
saintly pastor of Killaloe, publisies lesters day after 
day which sei forsh for the information of is; 
reader,  &n extraordinary siate of affairs | 
in Limerick A Limerick correspondent 
of m London evening paper noi long 
zincs libelled he olty by proclaiming that, 
it ‘was in a state of seige. Meetings of the Mis- | 
sion above referred to are being beld in Dab ia to | 
‘protest againe! the persectition of ‘the Jews in 


Limerick ;",and we read in Lord ARDILAUN’S pre- 
cious organ shat, “from what one hears on all 


only should the public, bul especially the Irish 
Government, be enlightened with regard to the 


an-Obristiano and unlawful conduct manifested | 


towards the Jews in Limerick.” And further, that 
“ ggoh is the serious stale of affairs in that city 
that at the annual meeting of the Bocieiy for the 
Promotion of Christianity among the Jews held 
the otherdsy in Dublin, very strong resolution of 
protest was dnanimously passed. against the present 
treatment of the Jews.” : And thè pious Mr. 
Broix, in the Honse of Commons lasi might, asked 
the Chief Sooretiry . man hia at.ention had been 
Talled io thé refusal ¿ó deal wiih the intimidation 
ot members of ihe Jewish persuasion, ‘aad ko ihe 
faci thao in some cases violence “had been. used, 
and many are at present siarvingàby the retasal | 


ot dealers and shopkeepers to Bell to them, and will |: 


he order an inquiry into tha whole matter with 


the view of protecting the rights of these people ?" |. 


The amount of truth that is contained In all these 
-atatemente may be measured by the fact that ihe 
‘people of Limeriok are - themselves in actual igno- 


range of those awful doings in their midst. The}. 


Cal Sebreiacy;, while “ba admitted’ that in some 
cases tradé has beer beet siopped with tha Jews, 
stated that “+ it i5 not 


viduals are starving.” It is iu this manner that 


reckless statements have been diffused broadoast | 
| through the’sountry ta the detriment of the good 


mitt 1 


said, were ponding, One of these oases came 
.hefore the court to-day. I; was the oase in whioh 
anirrespoasible youth was charged with molest. 
ing the chiot of the Jewish community, With bia 
conduct, if the charge against him be trae, 
or with that of the eight others referred to, 
the general body of the public have no sympathy. 
The acts of molestation are those of irresponsible 
parties, but the interested persona who write lettera 
io the Dublin Protestant papers, proclaim to the 
world that all Catholio Limerick is in a ferment 
and in open hostiiity to the Jews. As a matter 
of fact it is (hose interested parties who are res- 
ponsib'e for any hostility, if such exists,because by 
their libellous stufementa they are going the right | 
way towards stirring up sestarian feelings. The f 
whole Jewish question ig not one of faiih or bellet, 
bat one purely and simply of trade meshods. ‘This, | 
Father Oreagh made very plain ín the columas ot 
the Northern Whig, & Belfast Protestan, paper, 
which published the whole faota of the case, as a 
result ot thelr own representative's interview with 
Father Creagh while the latter was ona misslon 
to that city not long since, Butthe Church Mis. 


"| sion people make sure to proclaim that this isa 


sectarian question,and that the Jews are acoord- 
ingly perseouted to an awful extent. As proof of 
the “ intolerable " state of affairs in the city, Lord 
O'Brien, ín opening the City Assizea last month, 
said to the Grand Jary— Iam glad to say thai 
ihe ity of Limerick is, sọ far mü 
my information goes, in a satisfactory 
condition ;" while Judge Adama s few days since 
jasi barely missed adding another pair of white 
gloves to hls already extraordinary aoilection, 
which, as a London contemporary wrote, ^ must 
now far exceed that of any other judge on circuii 
in those islands.” The source of his supply is the 
usual peaceable condition of Limerlok, yet we are 
asked to believe thai Limerick ig now in a deplor- 
able condition, Weare rather inclined to think 
that the Jews themselves are noi free from blame iu 
regard tothe exaggérated rəparta that have been 
sent broadcast through tha country. Hers is what; 
the Rabbi of the local community says in a latter 
which appeared in a recent number of the Jewish 
Chronicle :— It is with deepest sorrow I have to 
inform you that the condition of my poor oommu- 
nity is deplorable. The oppression and sffliotion 
Which the Redemptorist priesí, Creagh, has. 
brought upon us, is really too heartbreaking to eb- 
tempt to describe, Owing to the boycott of the 
Jows’ trades in Limerick the majority of the thirty- | 
five families resident here are abaolutely destitute,” , 
Epistles of this and of the kind thas are appearing 
in the Dublin Protestant prese, are not saloulated 
to peaca, but to create ferment. For that reason 
we regret that the Jews should lend themselyes 
to the so called Missionaries whose sole object 
geems to be to create & bitter feeling against Catho- , 
lios. Im a word these people are merely engaged 
in manufacturing a special species of intolerance 
for application fo the Catholics of Limerick, which, 


needless to say, will be lavishly used to their 
"orediy" wherever possibis, With regard to sne 
gaso in court to-day we think it rather hard treat- 
ment to the youthful defendant that he should be; 


| gent to imprisonment for one month without the | 


option of & fine, or without the option of having aj 
further hearing on appeal. Had the &ccused been 
a person of maiura years there would be some 
| reagon ju the "justice" meted out to-day, but 


when it is remembered that he is a young boy, | 
` irresponsible for his actlons—and farther, a first 


offender—ihe sentence of the Beneh is nothing if 
noi extremely harsh, We cannob help regretting, | 
too, thai there was noi 8 single Qatholic magistrate 


rrect to say thas indi- | Ae the hearing of the cage. 


DOCUMENT 38 
LIMERICK LEADER 


EDITORIAL 


15 APRIL 1904 


The editorial 


remarked that the 


sentence was 


extremely harsh 


especially given 
that the defendant 


was ‘a young boy, 


irresponsible for 


his actions’ 
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DOCUMENT 39 (left) 
NORTHERN WHIG 
ARTICLE 

16 APRIL 1904 


The editorial stated 
that the sudden 
backlash against the 
Jews is ‘partly one 
of revenge for the 
treatment of the 
French 
Redemptorists’ 


DOCUMENT 40 (right) 
WEEKLY 
NORTHERN WHIG 
ARTICLE 

16 APRIL 1904 


The paper 
reproduced a letter 
I. Julian Grande 
wrote to the Times 
in response to a 
letter they had 
printed 
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THE NORTHERN WHIG, 


“APRIL 16, 1904. 


JEW-BAITING IN LIMERICK. 


` Stoning a Rabbi, 


` 


The “Daily: Telegraph” says:—Às the 
result of a sermon preached by Father 
Creagh, œ Limerick priest, the Jews in! 
that city have been subjected fo a’ 
boycott of considerable severity, and | 
the attention of the Irish authorities has : 
been called to it. A lad of fifteen, John. 
Rahilly, was charged before Mr, Hickson, the 
stipendiary magistrate, yesterday, with being 
one of a number of boys who, on the night of 
the 4th inst., stoned the Rev, Elias B. Levi, 
rabbi of the Jewish community in Limerick, : 
and two of his Hebrew companions. All the 
^oys ran away except Rahilly, who was identi- 
fied. The rabbi stated ‘that within a fort- 
night forty assaults had been committed on | 
Jews in Limerick. The stipendiary said that | 
not these boys, but persons not before the | 
court were responsible for this crusade against 
the Jews. The magistrates had determined to: 
stop it. The accused would' be imprisoned 
for a month without hard labour. An appli- 
cation to have the sentence increased so as to 
enable an appeal to be lodged was refused. 
Commenting om the crusade, the “Jewish | 
Chronicle" remarks:—''If any further evi- 
dence were needed of the pross iniguity of the 
present boycott, it would be found in the 
pathetic letter of Mr. Blond, the president of 
the Limerick Hebrew congregation, who finds 
his grocery and vegetable business deliberately 
attacked and destroyed. Mr. Blond chal- 
lenges anybody to say whom he has wronged 
or vvercharged. But itis safe to say that no 
reply will be forthcoming. The spontaneity 
of the agitation can be gathered from the re- 
gret with which the Christian caretaker of the 
synagogue surrendered his post at the demand 
of ‘other people,’ while the measure of the 
Irish pedsants’ indignation against the Jewish 
exploiter can be gauged by the violent niethods 
which had to he adopted to prevent him from 
dealing with the hated Jew. The truth is 
that the movement is partly one of revenge 
for the treatment of the Fremch Redemptorists 
{a treatment for which the French Jews are 
held responsible}, and partly the usual despic- 
able religions hatred. There is more at stake 
in this matter than the happiness of the 35 
Jewish families of Limerick.” 


| BOYCOTT OF JEWS IN 
LIMERICK. 


Mr, Julian Grande, whose letter on the 
above subject was published some days ago, 
has written the following to the “‘ Times” in 


reply to a correspondent :— i R 
Your correspondent is greatly in error in 
thinking that the present boycott and perse- 
eution of the unfortunate Jews in Limerick 
are “merely financial and not religious." Per- 
haps the following few extracts from Father 
Creagh’s memorable sermon, as reported in 
several Irish papers, will be sufficient to en- 
lighten even “ Milesian ” as to the true and in- 
contestable cause of the sad plight of tho 
Jews in Limerick. The following extracts 
are from the daily papers :— Ë 
“It would be madness for a man to nourish 
in his own breast a viper that might at any 
moment slay its benefactor with its poisonous 
bite. So it is madness for & pers to allow 
an evil to grow in their midst that will eventu- 
ally cause them ruin. Now, to what danger, 
then, did he allude to-night—what evil did he 
wish to direct their.attention? It was that 
they were allowing themselves to become the 
slaves of Jewish usurers. They knew who 
those were. . . They rejected Jesus. . . 
They persecuted the Christians from the be- 
ginning. . . Nowadays they dare not kid- 
nap and slay Christian children, but they will 
not hesitate to expose them to a longer and 
even more cruel martyrdom by taking the 
clothes off their back and the bit out of their 
mouth. . . Twenty years ago, aud less, 
Jews were known only by.name and evil re- 
uté in Limerick. . They were sucking the 
blood of other nations, and they are come to 
our land to fasten themselves on us like 
leeches. . .- The Jews came to Limerick sp- 


parently the most miserable tribe imaginable. : 
. a They have wormed themselves into: 


every form of business. They are in the 
furniture trade, the mineral water trade, the 
milk trade, the drapery trade, and in fact 
into business of every description. . . Are 
the Jews a help to religion? Ido not hesitate 
to say that there are no greater enemies of 
the Catholic Church than the Jews. If ya 
want an example look to France. What is 
going on at present in that land? The little 
children are being deprived of their education. 
No nun, monk, or priest can teach in a school. 
The little ones are forced to go where God's 
name is never mentioned—to go to Godless 
schools, The Jews are in league with the 
Freemasons in France, and have succeeded in 
turning out of that country all the nuns and 
religious orders. The Redemptorist Fathers, 
to the number of 200, have been turned out of 
France, and that is what the Jews would do 
in our own country if they are allowed io get 
into power. In conclusion, he advised them 
to have no dealings in the manner he had de- 
scribed with the Jews. I£ they had any trans- 
actions with them they should get out of 
them as soon ss possible, and them afterwards 
keep far away from them." 


It was no exaggeration on the part of Mr. 
Michael Davitt heey commenting at the time 
on the tev. gentleman’s sermon; he said :—“ It 
was atrocious language like this which in May 
last was responsible for some of the most 
hideous crimes possible to perverted humanity 
in a Russian city." Father Creagh denounces 
the Jews with ecclesiastical indignation for 
having “wormed themselves into every form 
of business,” But is this a crime? Is not in- 
dustry, on the other hand, not only a social 
virtue, but the very basis of all virtues? If 
such be the doctrines taught by Father Creagh 
one ought not to be in the least surprised at 
the financial stagnation and utter want of 
social progress which, so unfortunately for its 
inhabitants, characte~ise for the most part the 
South of Ireland. 

No, sir; the motives which prompted the 
Redemptorist Father are not to be found in 
the financial or economical aspects of the 
Jewish question, buf, clearly and obviousl: 
to the unsophisticated and ingenuous pee 
have their root, like all other so-called religi- 
ous wars and perecutm in the priest's per- 
verted conception of religion. But as thie is 
a subject outside the scope of my present sub- 
Tut, will not make any other observation 

hereupon. ` 

In conclusion, sir, allow me once more to 
repeat that the boycott still prevails, and the 
condition of the Limerick Jews is most lament- 
able. Mav I exnrace waw farrant hama that 
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. spe&ker) was sure there was no member of the 


ak NS NEC LORI mn LOUER ES 


in aËcórduüde With retjulsitioil d $pectal meeting 
of the Whelot House Committee ofthe Corpofatiti 
convene by the Mayor was held in the Council 


Chamber, Town Hall, lart evening for the purpose 
adopting a merneʻial to His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant ou behalf ot the boy John Raleigh 
seatenced 69 oae: month's imprisonment at tho 
lust . Petty Sessions. (nnd since removed: from 
Limerick prison to Mountjoy) on the charge of 
assaulting tho Kev. E. B. Levin, Minister of the 
iin imunity bste, Tha circular added 
AREE s al-o,cdd.ideted désirable, to aval] 
° 


the occasion to refute certuin statements int |, 


jurious to the character and good namə of the 
citizens- of Limerick that huve recently beeu 
given to the public." i I f 

° The Mayor presided, There were also present 
—Allermen Prendergast, Duly, MeNeica, P. 
McDonnell, J.P., Councillors Johudon, King, 
O'Malley, O. Ryan, J. Ryan, Bradshaw, J. F. 
Barry,. J.P ; Ci rey; Walsh, -Shanshao, 
Slatcery, Clune, Kelly, Dalton, Murphy, Laahy, 
Dooley, Donnellin, M, Prendergast; Hassett, R. 


Nagh, J; Guinane, J, P. 
a Bilan Aüslstant Town. Cieri rettd the 
requisition for the meeting whichwas signed by— 
Aldermea F. J. Préüdergast, Daniol McNisce, 
Jaha O'Brien, Counciliors Joseph Ryan, Michae! 
Murphy, John S'abtery, Charles Johnson. 
Mr. Barry proposed :—“ That we the Borough 
Council of Limerick in Whole Hou.e Committee 
assembled, desire in the strongést manner to 
support, the prayer of tne memorialnow got-up, 
and we; appeal to "His ~Exdelleuey the Lo.d 
Lieutenant to “exercise bis  c'e:neucy and 
Reeve fa. this case, which. we 
‘believe, ds zone, when His. Exeellency 
Li made aware cÍ the facts, we have no doubt, 
‘Will be dealt With Hy his ÉicelonBy ina ttmanh 
‘manner, considering the youth.of the pt sgaet,”*: 
iMr. Barry said ao thougho that ou accouüt of the 
‘boy’s age--uuder fifteen—whea the ‘Lord. Lieu: 
‘tenant was made aware of the facta of the cass he 
would see his way.: to lotte boy out. . He (bhe 
Couneil, or .any;ciiizen of Lim-rick, no matter 
what hia creed or politics might be, but would 
weas any violence to the Jews. He thought 
the resolution would have tlie deBiced effect, and 
also that the city would continue ia the peaceable 
nm ia which it bad been up to the present (hear, 
car). QE Te s oo 
Mr. Johnson, in seconding the resalution, said 
that he knew Raleigh to be a most respectable 
littla boy, and very unlikely to do any violence to 
the Jews or anyone else, and even if he did~aud 
‘there was a, good, deal . of doubt about it—he 
‘Had been yuificlently punished already: In the 
“Likeresta of gtod wil, which ‘these people (the 
giv) sebriled ào audious tó.have lii th city, He 
hoped the Lord Lieutenant woull seg bis way to 
felsase the boy. To see the boy. in convict garb 
: would bring tears to one's eyes. His po.r mother 
and the rest of his fatniiy were b3 be 3 inputhised 


with. d wee : 
The Mayor said that they all syrapathised with 
tha resolution, uot alone the members pr-seno, 
but the entire body of their fellow-citizous. , The 
i p meted dut in, the case was rather 


youth, and he (the Mayor) hoped; that when 


. | proper representation was mado, if would have 


"the desired effscb. — s 
` “The resolution was. passedyinseitnously. 

a THE. 000D NAME OF} THB CITY. 

The Mayor, proceeding, sald there was far more 

nr personal aspsqb Y cóitogkn tii areis 
; Pub obe Condition. of chiogs. affecuing the Well- 
' beñngiand the good name of thé city of Limerick. 
| There had been correspondevee going on for some 
time which was highly dotrimental to the inter- 
estæof their city, and it was time that some one 
would express an opinion on the renl facts of the 


M gSpetially t&kirng Into dcouaf, vue Ug ys. 


DOocuwENT 41 (left) 
O'HARA REPORT 
16 APRIL 1904 


O'Hara's report 
answered the 
allegations made in 
the press about the 
Limerick situation 


DOCUMENT 42 (right) 
LIMERICK 
CHRONICLE 

21 APRIL 1904 


The article 
reproduced some of 
the speeches made in 
support of John 
Rahilly 


continued on 


next two pages 
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wwe 
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slip.iaflicted. by them on the pee peopl of 
ice being offsced to 


Were cÓzcerned: 
Briss ud had áirfseii, 
Hoed tilt the end of time in the best regulated com- 
murifies, But be thought he could state without 
fear of contradiction that tho peace, crde.linesé, 
and good conduct 
never been surpassed- in any perioduf its existence 
(hear, Wear.) ` : 
It wus.a mere accident that they 
ai of bhe 


a other, 
m vary lanientuble 
e th. t bad goue abroad —aud one that he re- 
erre i 


good fwelitig of friendship tind btothershood 
thao had besa do d 
talued between the different ckeeds in thë 
tbe city, It wag regrettahl® that a very High 
WEClesiartic shouti have fide, referoucd in à 
Vertáin place tó the eclidibion of thitigs existing 
1à Gioierté Which it was not to his (the Mayor's) 
-mind within the power of anyone to cavil ab or 
find fault with. There mizht be uader currents at 
work ‘for 4 special Purpose, and to disturb the 
peace of the city but ha hopad tlie good sense of 
the citizeus of Limerick would be sufticient B 
counterecb any such evil iuflasndss add ghab they 
Noui | not Pefit, airy SoMaiderütion either 
from Within of withoe cO tabaiah the gaod name 
k Eger (hear, hear). 
‘om time to tima things w 
8 purpose, and made lo 9p 
Sud thé iocality often tines 


ation, when there was anything disparaging or . 


derogatory to the 
Country, Such 
history — that 
did 


commou 
itt their 
titia — He 


: UF theith; 
What he saw &aáctil iq thet milk He though 
Were thé usus ever} day océürren&es in u lurge 
fou muuiiy bus they Lid now asŠumad 4 position of 
importkucs when he w the chings taken üp by 
the English Press, ac’ ge Posy Benorally, aud 
L sd Brondcadi as Plain trubas. He gid as 

iavor bf the city Of Limerick tn.t the pesce aud 
ktvd Eoliduct of thie citizens were u credit t 


community ju the world (hear, hear), 
feéling of Rreat pleasure to hin duriog bis term 


or a 


J s nyong, no matte: how impo, 6 -nt they might be, 
í digu.ty or station might 
bs, to do anything oc Bay unyching azaiust the 
Interésts of thclc summon city (bear, beer), 
6146 bu was notin at 
the commencement uf the M 

was about referring to the Se:.fenva on the buy 

Raleigh, when ; 
Khe Mayor explained what had taken place 
atid the resolution adopted, , ie 
r. Barty suggeued that the names of the 


members of the Corporation should ba added to 
he résolution, i 


KAQ tf GES HS O.L ¿a aes C 


They were well aware : 
ere 0/tan done to serve ` 


Ay or's observations, |. 


| portion of 


tion, at the same ti.ve the namiss of 
€ould ba affixed to it. : 
t. Johuson said he under: tuod there was a 
resolution to be proposed condemoing Doctor 
Bunbury for the attach he wade ou the city—for 
the language he uscd insulting to the people of 
tlie city, und theic most respected Father Creagh. 
He did not think it should bv Latt pass unnoticed 
no more than Raleigh's case. He (he 
Bishop) bad seemingly taken his whole cue 
from the very truthful Chief Rabbi. The Rabbi 
had ssid a goed muny uutruths that were noticed 
in the speech. For iugtence, it was stated that 
the Jews did not charge a sixpeuce more for their 
ools than the respectuble traders of the city. 
Well he (Mr. Johnsen) could prove that they 
charged more than 
house in 


bride ku EC p ll pa 5 al 


the menbers 


80 per cent above Lhe dewrest 
Limerick for their goods. ^ Another 
tae speech stated ‘hat the Jews could 
pot churge too much for tea becuse they never 
scld it. Hundreds in Limerick knew that they 
bad sold uud did sell tea. Hs füppéesed they 
charged 100 per cent more than the dearest bouse 
in Limerick. ' 

Mr. King said with regard to the question of 
tes he had an interview thas day with vwo ludics 
w ho uscd (o deal with the Jews fo: toa and got it 
more thau once. Mo did nu: usk them what chey 
paid for it. 

Mr. Johnson said that 
ness of the 
Raleigh. à 

Mr. Prendergast said that he saw tea sold by 
the Jews and phat oes was no question that they 
"ere selling the article. 

: ; ting was sum- 

Alderman McNeice said e) a ` E iM aeied 

moned to den. Ee "he did not Eod 

- o aleign, : à Š isho 

ee E with anything in refereuce to B 


aee. 
The Mayor said 
on behalf of Raleigh, [ 
mon a special —— 
called ñ meetir.g ; 
Rem which was practically 
m Midi —I think thete eae maa 
regoluti6n tb deal With ñ nastiber el — 
and injurious to — m oes rmn 
t t ople—the Jews— ne - 
"cim == t parta of the city and never s 


it shawed the truthful- 
Bablj's evidence which condemned 


i i d tothe memorial 
ais a een no time to sum- 
f the Csrporation, and he 

the Whela House Com- 
a Corporation 


i Ited I think a 
ded orin any way assau 
e ater wrong has been done to our people | 


the 

and I holiove done purposely to get money tor ; 

i Í y ast. He! 
p Sheehan agreed with Mr. enne: Ae 
wag living in a congested — < — Q 
had seen Jews going through laneway 
daw them molested, 
A The Mayor Maid, statements ge I 
learned ecclosiastió, in & high posi at ces 
to the city and their fellow-citizans, dfe orm 
was any geutleman present not satishe 


(Mayor’s)- reply, ib would be open to him to 


olution, ' 

pe oer reU == hə — - = cd 
bad fully refuted the feeling of - ri e Pie 
regard to the Jəws. He vad state a cam 
was a gross misrepreseutation of the “ -— -—. 
was quite sure the Council would " — =e 
thing the Mayor had said, as wou emer end 
‘minded man, no matter -what.his rolig | 
"Ald. 3 o'I Brien Wa #ccept the Mayors TM 
‘mont, and exonerate him from. not being Ju TT 

iday last. — . E P a. 
ae jan wanted the matter to take the 
fotm ofa resolution, ` _ . : T 
ie layor—I am in your hands. 
Sur mm said the chief point ton iby re 
consider was the statement put. an teat RE 
learned ecolesiastic outeide thecity oí ed Maui 
lative to this Jewish question. ‘They all reg — 
“the u&e of intemperaie language by aui Utt. 
whether he. be a hich dignatory or lowe 


-weré made by å 


pe AT a akiri EA e iR mt papu qa T q E Ap 
gretted and that wus thet & rev. gentleman who 
made use of these remarks prejudicial to the 
interests of the city should take them from a cea- 
tuminated..source—from those immediately con- 
cerned, the Jews themselves. . He spoke in the 
language of hyperbole, making usa of expressions 
outside or enlarging on the truth, Dr. Bunbury, 
he felt Po su. very slow to.make use of 
thé remarks he did if they were nob conveyed to 
him, and they all deeply regretted that he wis = ; -—— 
led intu an error. As far as the question of the T" Q A EE: 

Jews in Limerick went, he (Mi. , Donnellan) THE JEWISH TROUBLE 
was one of thoss who believed that their prasence 


: . d Toa 7 
in the city was not needed. m eun aa RELEASE OF THE BOY 


his ewn notice that these peop 


goat fiie Pn e trade and. noi = régions | Lea 
question: a. HIS RECEPTION.IN LIMERICK 


š a Prondengsst, Nor is its T: $ T 
n Ldonellai—Is iñ socgitt e made a : : 

religious question, and I regret if dhduld be so. A Prison Incident 

Thre 18 one poiut we should consider and that is The young lad, Jobn Raleigh, 2, Carey's-road, 
the-usurious trading of Jows with our people, who was sefitenced to a mouth’s imprisonment fot 
and we as citizeas of Limer.ck ought to and will alleged stone-throwicg at the Jewish Rabbi, Mr 
reseat this — m " "nd — divin E i Levin, waa released from Mountjoy Prison, yester- 
this jelly iw es MR y. by ba assas vos. ama s o day, and reached, Limerick last evening. A large 


dealing amongst themselves, and we have our t à Dips A. iA 
own T m walkiug the stroets in thousands; aud =F owd assembled at the railway station to give him 


going to Ametica to seek a ivelihood ;acd Jews & popular welcome home, and to record their pro- 
ejni ln aud take a living, aod í hold they test against the harsh senience of & month’s im- 
shoald not be encouraged (lleur, Hear]. : State.  Prisonment without the option of a fine, and fur 
Ee men bus MC RN tó the origin ther to record their beliefin his innocence of the 
‘intact eet, me m geatleman we all respect oharge that had been brought ELS 


— Father Ureugh—hag been dragged into it. I AME 
believe that Father Creagh’s action was not On ali A T sss on feudi 
prompted by religion but merely froma commer-  sheered E ero ay pibe Tao HE un 3 
Dial sbandpáint; and fur the well-being of the Oa „ihon taken on ino anoncon 
—-— ls Haaist bhat theds péa[fle sould Hot some of his admirers and thus cohveyed to his 
oel. "- - ^s e i Mea DOSE homa where hẹ wad made the recipient of 8 silver 
e permitted to trade us h zd ae It ia [se Es watch and chain on behalf a number of friends, as 
md Ad tee T e ED o ^ — ie i eee Th ND T 
t i z A eggrg ohngon, ` ; offey, T Looney, 
error in accusizg the paopleof Limerick ot conduct Meade,&o. The presentation was made by Mr fan. 
eel when Dr Buubury was [mes d UE ecc es Hes ue 
dr. j . or him on accoun : 
raised to the Dead Beuch the Corporation ^  geived, ds ucc C o EM 
passed a resolution cougratulating uim aud entoer-. : h.m : una 
tulued — om “ya sss ftam Le A Prison Incident . `. 
Hiit HA wad chot ás d Iced. gentiama mds : » AN ica 
steatlie to the pedple und sg win as He did not P ian eme een ule am 
interfere with tham be woiid always continue pig prison We DP m idoal m whine "ua 
to be esteemed, but he had now goue outside bis ^ geryeg notice. A 3 
duty in censuring the gitizens without having the Atter the sentence ai the Police Court, the youth 
actual facts of the case. — ucro AUS removed to Limerick Jai where he was de- 
The Mayor hoped that any money Rus de tho m for six days, and then brought to Mountjoy, 
A : ublin, whera he fiaished his: term. a Re 
Jaws would bo paid to bhom, He had consider- : A 
ables ecsaritadorof thea ia 65 Odo oie Asked had he amy hiag to say as to his ‘treat- 
mae aes j io em in hn 9 š aa wae ment, he replied that be had not, but aa incident 
el am al treated dm Jew and Gentila | happened iu Mountjoy whioh. shows tbe feeling 
alike, atid would tontinus td do sj. thet bas been created over the Jewish question. 


— 


Mri dgliiadu tied pristini) &ud Mr: O'Malley * The morning after my arrival in Mouatjoy,” 
seconded, the following, wilich wad udanimdushy.| said Raleigh, * when I was released from my cell, 
adopted —'* That we condemn and repudiate in a eertain warder came to ma and said * Come here 


thé most emphatic manner the attacks made by you Limeriok Jew slayer.’ The warder then called 


Dr. Bunbury on tho good name of our city, and | three other warders and baid to them-—' Here ia our 


also by the English Press, and we coutider such Limerick Jew slayer.” " 


I gps ee Did he give you any trouble after that ? the 
attacks most unjustifiable and uncalled for. Leaner representative asked Raleigh. 


“ No, but Lreported him to the chief warder, "he 


` THE DERE OF NORFOLK’ | replied. > nes 
cu DURE OF NORFULK’S ACTION, ' ^ [ç was about two hours after tha incident. 
$ occurred that Ilgot the chance,” resumed the young 


Ab the request of th : J 3 h Board of Daputie lad. ‘When I montioned-it to ' be chief watder,he 
rhide iha. Mc Bonjauili pee ot Dep asked me if I could point out the man who mada 
Duke of Norfolk trausmitted to Cacdlad ldg e use of the expression, and I said T could but I would - 
the Board's letter asking for His Emineace’s inter- que ved r D - T. p MORE, Ps duae 
vention on bebalfof the Jewsin Limetick. We come i i i i 3 
understand that in a note consenting to kapait Young Raleigh, it should be mentioned, is look- 


the letcer the Duke spoke of having heard. with im ae. 2 
indigoation and distress of **tbe Limerick matter.” o ewe 
und added that it had given him very great 

pleasure to forward the letter with an ex, ression 113 
of his Grace’s own hope that it might receive 


faV8urable dttenbion, 


DOCUMENT 43 
(previous page on right) 
LIMERICK LEADER 
13 May 1904 


Report on Rahilly’s 
homecoming; the 
article states that 
‘a large crowd 
assembled ... to 
give him a popular 
welcome home, 
and to record their 
protest against the 
harsh sentence’ 


DOCUMENT 44 
(this page and 
opposite left) 
POLICE REPORT 
17 Jury 1904 


Report on the 
incident involving 
David Weinronk 
and Louis 
Goldberg being 
assaulted by Pat 
Berkery 


DOCUMENT 45 
(opposite page on right) 
LIMERICK LEADER 
ARTICLE 

22 JULY 1904 


Report on the 
incident involving 
Weinronk, Gold- 
and Berkery 
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THE JEWS 


ALLEGED. RECENT- ASSAULT 


VAL Ç POLICE GOURT- LT- PROCEEDINGS * . 
Cin o 7, C 7 P RES : . 
+ a “Accused Sant ti to the Asylum: ^. 
T Z ; Š à H Patrick Berkéry, a labourer from Dromkaen, Wai. 
QC í ara broughy up in cusjody:3 todays ;&$ the City Peity : 
bosala ;üflarged with having; on Sunday, the’ 
BuT WDR Col3onej- atreck,. Mssauled David 
Weiafok fnd; Logis Goldberg, latáeliteg, and ta. 
flieted. on' them drlevous bodily barm, -Mr F l 
‘Hiss, solicitor, appeared for Mr Weinrok. 
— ° Head Oonctable Webster ‘askéd tbe prisoner ity 


: thers was any ailicliot "appearing for. him. . 
<<< o to Al : cer * "Berkery — No, sit.. ins 
i Mr Fit said he appeared for Wéinrok; zd wad 
š so badly injured on the odcasion, and shit he was 
Lefer T TM ee Ko stiil confined to the house, - Ha would produce the * 
„oertificate of Dr Fogerty to that cffaof. -He bad 
: j “asked Dr Fogerty when Welurok wontd be able “to ' 
X n 1 PN ‘attend, in case ine mapistrites put tha question to” 
| him, and kha reply of tae doctor was, in about a 
fortnight. Tha other complainant, Logis Goldberg, 


> i I I E 
Au = E x =. | was present, he , underg' ood. 


Louis Goldberg was then aworp, and in auawer 
, to the Head-Constable, he depozed that on Sunday 


Za of e last, between one and iwo o'cloak, he was coming” 
` “mo 


-— — r= 


from the Synagogue with Waiarook, when they” 
met the prisorer near Mannix's, at ha corner of 
Colooney- stroet; witnesa did not know Berkery, 
| who struck witness fiat; then Mr VWWelarock on™ 
-the back of the head ; he then atruok Mr Wein- 
rock again, and nex: witness ; ; there was no other 
v person present that witness saw; witness had te 
| got his wound dressed at the hospital, and had io 
; attend daily for the purpose. 

Head-Coratahle Webster—Did Berkery say any- 
; thing to you before he struck you? 

Witneas— He said ''rcbbers, I must do away 
with you,” In answer to šheouurs Berkery said 
he had no questions to ask. 

Head-Constable Webster said there was a deposi- 
tion msde by Constable O'Brien, who witnessed 
ihe assault, aud he would now read if for the 
court, The cong able stated—I was on duly 
yesterday, ihe 17ih inst, on the Military-road at 
2 30 o'clook ; I there saw tha dafeudant, now pre- 
sent, Patrick Berkery ; I saw him turn up 
Colooney-straet ;I18&8w two Jews coming down 
Coliconey-sireet, and I saw nim go up and sirike 
one of them, David Weinrock, with a stick (pra- 
duced) ; ba siruek him on the ‘back of the neck 
and knocked him down to the ground, aud when 
on the ground struck bim again with the stick,and 
was in the act of striking him a third time with 
the stick when I took it from -him ; he said " Let 
out of tha stick;tbey ara bad devils ; they 
have porsecutod the country, and Í intend to dg 
for them '’; 1aleo saw him strike Louis Goldberg 
another of the Jews. on the haok of the head with 
asiick, and knock him to tha grcund,: 

Thas deposition was taken befcra the Mayor, 
Mr Dcnnelly. 

C unstable O'Brien stated thai. what wad sworn ` 
in tho deposition was all true. ` 

Prisoner did not ask any questicas. 

Mr DeCourcey, Clark of: Petty Sessions, said 
there was a letter from the moadical oficer of tha 
jail, Dr M'Grath, with regard io the mental gondi- 
Leleto tion of the prisoner, and the Dispensary Medioal 

Geen K Pi? | Ofticer, Dr, Mulcahy, was present, 


Mr Guinane—Does the prisozer wish to make 


|ADy.síütoment -ıma ——— en i 

! —. Prisoner—No, sir.’ 

| Dr Muleshy was then called and decided to- 
—j maks a personal examination of the prisoner, Ha - 


Aa ery did s0, and. als et OA deposed. that Berkery. 
— S <€ í: was insane, 


ohn. Mr Guinane - In that. casa you will have to send 
-— him toan ásyium. 
Mr Fité—Tbere ia no other course open in yisw 
of the dector's certificate 
Sey he TESTER RE EP ome mace nd3ansrnon and nm 


LL 


The Position of 
the Church of Ireland 
Bishop of Limerick 


t its meeting on 20 April Limerick corporation 

heard strong criticism of the local Church of 
Ireland bishop, Dr Thomas Bunbury, who at the general 
synod of the Church of Ireland in Dublin on 15 April 
had vigorously defended the Jews of Limerick. He ex- 
plained the ‘persecution’ of the Jews in his city to the 
general synod, stating that he was relying on informa- 
tion received from Rabbi Levin. The bishop was 
applauded when he related that the Jews did not charge 
one sixpence more on their goods than the respectable 
shopkeepers of Limerick." He was also applauded when 
he said that the Jews in his city bought from wholesalers 
and that they made merely the legitimate profits allowed 
by those wholesale houses. Another accusation brought 
against them, he said, was that they went into country 
districts and, finding the parents absent, persuaded chil- 
dren or servants to accept goods, saying that they would 
call again for the money. Tea in particular was men- 
tioned in that connection; it had been alleged that Jews 
left a 1lb parcel of tea at a house and then overcharged 
for it. Bunbury said that he had asked Rabbi Levin about 
this, and Levin had replied that the Jews never did 
anything of the sort as they did not deal in tea. The 
people who went about the country were a different 
body known as teamen. That was a complete answer to 
the charge, the bishop told the synod to loud applause. '* 
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Bunbury then spoke of the ‘persecution’ of Jews in 
Limerick, which was ‘very severe’.’* He did not think 
that there had been a more severe case of boycotting. 
Money had been collected in London and other places 
for the support of the local community. He explained 
that the Jews were not allowed to practise their trade 
and that money due to them could not be recovered. 
They did not bring actions in the courts for the recovery 
of this money. They were most forbearing in their deal- 
ing, the bishop said, and they were willing to accept 
small instalments spread over a considerable period of 
time. But despite all that, they were hooted at and 
assaulted in the streets. When summonses were issued 
for such assaults and the offenders appeared in court, the 
magistrate did not deal properly with them.” The 
bishop said he felt fully entitled to say that the 'respect- 
able Roman Catholic laymen in Limerick were entirely 
opposed to this persecution’.””’ 

The general synod passed a motion drawing “the at- 
tention of His Majesty's government and all Protestant 
members of parliament to the persecution of Protestants 
and Jews in Ireland’. While the ugly situation in which 
the Jews of Limerick found themselves might be des- 
cribed as ‘persecution’, there was no evidence that Pro- 
testants shared the same fate. Not surprisingly Bunbury's 
speech and the synod resolution were received very nega- 
tively in Limerick. District Inspector O'Hara explained 
to his superiors that the bishop had 'given offence local- 
ly as it is considered that he interfered gratuitously in a 
matter not concerning him and that he relied on state- 
ments made to him by the rabbi without investigating 
their accuracy’. Members of Limerick corporation and 
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the local press were outraged. Alderman Donnellan told 
the corporation meeting on 20 April that he regretted 
the use of ‘intemperate language’ by the ‘learned ecclesi- 
astic’ outside the city of Limerick; the bishop had taken 
his information ‘from a contaminated source — from 
those immediately concerned, the Jews themselves’. 
As far as the question of the Jews in Limerick went, 
Donnellan ‘was one of those who believed that their 
presence in the city was not needed’ as ‘these people’ 
discharged 100 per cent profit on their goods.'*! The 
Munster News’ editorial on 20 April vented local anger 
and emotion and pulled no punches in criticising the 
bishop’s intervention (document 46).1* 

William J. Moloney, writing in the nationalist weekly, 
the Leader, felt that Rabbi Levin and his supporters ex- 
aggerated the entire episode: 


You would naturally conclude from the reading of all the 
rancorous flummery that has appeared in bigoted Protes- 
tant journals, that Jews in Limerick are being roasted at 
stakes and crucified at corners, and that those who are 
happy enough to escape Catholic ferocity, are hid away in 
their wretched hovels, starving and singing the lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah.'? 


Moloney wrote that it was 'the opinion of shrewd people 
in Limerick that the whole outcry is a moneymaking 
scheme on the part of the Jews’. Bunbury, he con- 
tended, had been contradicted in every single assertion 
he made: 


His speech has certainly been a disgrace to his position as 
a high Protestant dignitary, and would have been a dis- 
grace also to his intelligence and good taste, if he were the 
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happy possessor of either ... It is a high tribute to the ex- 
treme moderation of the people of Limerick that they 
have borne almost good-humouredly, the impertinent cen- 
sure of a Protestant bishop.'^ 


Moloney asked whether *we in Limerick' had to 'close 
our eyes to the evil influence on morality of the low- 
type Jews’ who had come to the city during the previous 
twenty years: ‘Ireland is, at present, being drained of its 
Gaelic population by emigration, and Jewish colonists 
are trooping in to fill up the places of the emigrants, and 
to turn Ireland into a filthy Ghetto." ** 
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DOCUMENT 46 
THE MUNSTER 
NEWS EDITORIAL 
20 APRIL 1904 
The editorial 
criticised 

Bishop Bunbury's 


intervention 


continued on next page 
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Qe Atunatay es 


AND 


. LIMERICK AND CLARE 


dU 


! ADYOGAT Pr 


BE JUST AND FEÀR NOT S mS 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 20. `. 


| - DR BUNBURYS SPEECH: :* 
Wa published in our issue of Monday 
Bishop Bunbury’ s speech ori the pérsecution 
‘of the Jews in the city, and wa made some 
general comments on it. 


effort. From the assurance wi | Which ` ‘he 
spoke before the Dublin Synod: ie 


him, after a day's apostolic toil teetin g 


weary body and worried mind, . growing 


like Jeremiah over the moral desólation of 
this city; and praying God-in a tha pyelfing jo. 

Healt the evils hë had soen during the day 
and we. havo-a ‘picture for gods aud: mén 


To put it. as plain as the nose in his, face. we | 


go bail that Bishop Bunbury does not know 
Carey's Road from Garvey's Rage, ^ Or 
` Naughton's: ‘Lane from The Long ‘Can. 

'  Oonie now, Bishop, let us doa little n 
thinking’ together. It will have a ‘Tofreshs: 
ing effeot on yourself, and on the public: who 
will be our audience, Your-audience at the. 
Dublin Synod were no doubt : edifiéd ‘and 
consoled-by the apostolio caré. whigh sind. 
the information you gave them. NÉ We 

Ast—You say that you “ spoke from i in- 
formation received from the. ‘head of the 


Jewish community in Liniarick.” That i ia. 


you made à Jew. witness in fis own cise, 
swallowed thé answers he gave, and foatid. 
‘them, like honey in your mouth. But. Gant 
yeu see “that your informatión thus got is 


all ön- öné side, like the handle of à oan LN 


You say. that you “ put before him thé 
acousations brought against -the Jows, and 


i 


vould have i dia es a P into á baby 


E ltor a ine , SM 


We now go intó it 
alittle more minutely. It Was. brilliant: 


skod - him to explain them,” and that “he: 
explained’ to your satisfaction. No: "Wonder, 
Thé ahrewd Jow had as light a taski in cbi- 
'vinoing suoh an inquirer as’ ‘you, = a fellow : 


| cross- -examiriad him. ' You asked “if the 
: charged. ` Íminense profits on their goods 
| but he * Jid that “ they did not charge 
| sizponce. Í more than the respectable silio 
kéépers ` “of Limerick." Now, we who has 
' not ° your: "Apostolic ` simplicity, would hav 
said jo him. gd; "tell that to tha-marines 
But you’ pressed: “thet aeition, and ‘asked i 
“they àid” pot: "sell teà E | 38-6 Mibi] 4H 
replied it that: they. could nob, foi s 
they who. aad. the tea*atvall, but 
elses." And> : cadis E they.” * don't ša 
4 in ta 'at E 6d à lb, or in tea at-all, yo 
‘triumphantly conclude that, therefore, the: 
charge only the prices of “ respectabl 
shopkeepers in Limerick” for skirts, shawls 
pictures, beds, boots, tables, and trumperiei 
ofall sorts. And you add, evidently satis 
fied with your peculiar acuteness, and you: 
conscientious cross-examination—“That’s t 
complete answer tothe charge.” 
3rd—You showed up two years ago, at s 


i Synod in Tralee, as a political economist 
think that he was intimately. aêquäihted; 
‘with every lane in Limerick. š ‘Only: ont 


At the Dublin Synod you distinguish your- 
self in arithmetic. This is how— The 
Jews are most forbearing in their dealings ; 
they willingly accept small instalments: 
spread overa considerable time.” That is to 
say, if a Jew sells a pair of boots, which 
might be bought elsewhere for7s 6d, at the 
rate of 1s 0d a week for half a year, the 
happy purchaser would have paid only 7s 
6d, besides a trifle of interest, for his boots 
by the time he had squared accounts with 
the Jew. ` 


4th. But you are a historian, too. ltis 
only local and recent history; but still, 
history. You told your Dublin audience 
that “The Jews did not bring actions for 
the recovery of their money.” Now, every- 
one who remembers the cases of that sort 


.| which have come befoxe the Mayor's Court 


or Judge Adams for the last dozen years, . 
will merely laugh at you for chewing that 
chestnut before your Dublin Synod. That 
“story” earmarks your knowledge of Lime-: 
rick, and your credit in the whole affair. _ 
5th. But you are above and before all: 
things an apostle—and quite right. You 
lectured before your Dublin Synod, the 
Magistrates of Limerick on their duties, for 
you said that when cases came befora fiam 
“they did not deal properly with the 
offenders.” You lectured Father Creagh’s 
superiors on their negleet of duty, for in 
pious wrath you ask, in the presence of your 
Dublin Synod “Why his superiors should 
allow him to go on in this way.” You 
lecture the Covarnmant: CAVE mc 


£ 


them, all and each, their duty, and show 
them how to do it. You are a wonderful 
man ! i 
Now, we cannot help asking—Have the 
Protestant bishops, parsons, and laymen 
nothing else to do at their Synod? If théy 
have not, we would make a suggestion. 
Instaad of listening to such nonsense as we 
have just exposed, or discussing missionaries 
who have come here to convert the Jews of 
Limerick, they would find a wide field, with 
their work cut out for them, if they turned 
their apostolic zeal to the pagan barbarians 
‘who fester in the “mining districts in 
‘England, or inthe slums of London: Even 
Moslem missionaries "are" lately gaining 
converts over to Mahomméed in that Herp 
of Protestantism, whilst whole ` Synod! in 
Dublin are spending time listenjrig to and 
applauding a bishop talking trash abéut 
Jewish “respectable dealing" in Limeriok. 
But those Protestant apostles will try: to 
convert anyone except themselves, though 
indeed a good many of them nearer home 
than London could bear a lot of converting, 
if they did not take themselves already for 
“saved” P However, as they want to con 
vert the Jews of Limerick, we would advise 
them to consult the heads of wholesale 
houses in Limerick, and they will 


‘learn which of the Commandments they 
should preach to the Jews. Let 
Dr. Bunbury, who knows, every- 
| thing about Limerick, ask any of those 
| firms why they will not give tho ore 8 


more than everything. And in their parts 
we would advise the Jews to take all the 
cash they can get from those missionaries 
and from their new-born Protestant sym- 
pathisers. 


in talk. Let :them- leak out for that, and 
hey have our blessing. It will go worse. . 
° Now,the Catholics of Lime?ick have novor 
„boor aggressive ` towards“ Bishop Bunbury. 


lation to him "when be. becathe Bishop, but 


he feturüed their politness-by making. his 
Synod id fraleo a platform tigisult thbm ; 
and he went whining’ toS Mary's Cathedra] 
a few weoks later, because” a ad ‘answered 


back; He has, however} kept quiet for two 


‘about it, he shall not E without being 


Tralee. have nothing better à do, we do not 
object to his amusing. his: hearots. about our 
“conduct; provided he'tellé the truth. Buta 


ee go ir sag ieee a Go not 


But let theri‘ be sure that Dr. 
Bunbury will subsoribe as much in cash- as- 


The Corporation tendered ` their. congratu- . 


l 
shilling credit, and he will know 8 | 


ütruck back. Tf his : ;Syriod rini: Dublin or. 


` —  ÀHaàos 


‘years ; E but he revives: hit -offensiveness : jn Ñ 
Dublin. “But; let” him ‘make® dp his mind : 


100; ` 


DOCUMENT 46 


continued 


forget. the man | Whà- idre Before Conga ia 
sioners ifi thé courthduse‘fat Gnå time that 
Loamy’ s“ School could gintaitr 4 400 pupils, 
and a oe that eens: gom only: for 
gans 

Lei. Des | Büübir > itio. behave ,hing- 
self, as becomes one of his social positions 
and he may; ‘count ° on the. curtesy :` which 
the Catholics” ‘of ‘Limerick have always 


“Hue T0 c SEN va 


- shown him, ‘Bat tó bear'his Synbdal: ‘slander `. 


in silence: would not be courtesy but cowar- 
dice ; | dud. thie. days are gone when a Papist, 
ridden over by a Protestant fox-hütitér, 
should crawl, hat in-hand, to beg his honaur’ 8. 
pardon for having běən“in the horses’ Ways. 
We aré now in the: dawn of the 20th century, 
but Dr Bunbüry: dosi iot soem to have. yet 
taken: the cobwebs. from hia eyes. So wako 
úp, Bishop, and fealisa that s now light has 
coine over Ireland, that the “old order. 
changes giving place ioi miran God fulfils 
himself in many wayé." We don’t” object’ 
doy you trying to convert us, but we protest 
&ghinst your plan ; ‘we take to truths’. but 
"wá. take no notice of ‘nonsense. E e E. 


p Y eee a = ———. 


TOF 


The Legacy of Anti-Semitism 


owever, Moloney’s interpretation of what was hap- 
L in Limerick did not accord with the reality 
of Jewish life. M. J. Blond, who was forced to sell out his 
trading stock, had written to the Times on 10 April: 


It took me all these years, with the greatest pain and 
trouble and working unceasingly until I established myself 
comfortably and enjoyed a nice trade, until, all of a sudden, 
like a thunderstorm, spoke hatred and animosity against 
the Jews, how they crucified Lord Jesus, how they martyr- 
ed St Simon, and gradually in one month’s time, I have 
none of my previous customers coming into my shop. In 
fact, my business is nil at present. Would you call my trade 
a national evil? I defy anyone in this city to say whom I 
have wronged, what did I overcharge ... since the begin- 
ning of the crusade of Father Creagh against the Jews we 
never got a fair chance to defend ourselves or to put our 
case rightly before the Public.” 


Members of the Jewish community in the city, facing as 
they were financial ruin, offered to show their accounts 
in order to prove they were honest traders." 

Fanny Goldberg, in her memoirs, recalled that Jewish 
men and travellers were at a complete standstill as a 
consequence of the boycott. She remembered a visit to 
Limerick by the Jewish Board of Deputies to hold an 
enquiry and to raise funds for the relief of those suffering 
discrimination: 


I remember huge sheets of rolled foolscap came to father 
by post. I suppose from London. Everyone who had suffer- 
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ed losses (and who hadn't) came to our house and made a 
solemn declaration to father and to Mr [Solomon] Gins- 
berg who were in charge of the matter for our community. 
Every declaration was written out by Alec Ginsberg, the 
eldest son of the Ginsberg family. I do not know how much 
each person got in compensation, but after that came the 
exodus. Everybody had been ruined. 


As the boycott continued into the autumn, there was a 
further attempt by an anonymous apologist for Creagh 
to fan the flames of anti-Semitism. A letter, signed by 
‘Lugaid’, was published in the Limerick Echo on 1 Octo- 
ber 1904 (document 47). 

The local RIC and Dublin Castle viewed the letter as 
an attempt to ‘kindle agitation against the Jews which 
had almost died out’.'” ‘Lugaid’ did not get his way. 

What impact did the boycott have on Jewish families 
in the city? This was a source of disagreement between 
the police authorities and the Jewish community. The 
county inspector, Thomas Hayes, reported on 12 March 
1905 that 'the trade of the Jews has unquestionably 
fallen off in the city' but the Jews who trade the country 
‘districts’ were doing ‘fairly well. Another report, 
dated 13 March 1905, stated: “Their trade in the city is 
ruined: in the country except close to Limerick City, it 
has fallen off.’ It was also stated that ‘As a general rule 
they are left severely alone though there are one or two 


exceptions." 


The official estimate in March 1905 of the effect of 
the boycott on the population of Limerick Jews was as 
follows: 


The police now report that, within the past year, 8 Jewish 
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‘Lugaid’ referred 
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sermon as 
‘eloquent appeals’ 
and continued by 
saying that ‘our 
brave priest spoke 
the naked truth’ 
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THE JEWS IN LiMbniUA, 


TO THE EDITOR OF LIMERICK WEEKLY ECHO. 

Dear Stn—lt is a marked and discreditable 
characteristic of Limerick people to inaugurate 
a new departure with great effusion, and leave 
“it thenceforwardy without notice ‘or support. 


‘instances aa the’ Town ` Tenants Leaytie, the 
Griff Centenary Meuiotipl, and? latest ol all; 
“thé agitation against the: Jews. Six months. 
since, whea thé eloquent, appeals of Very Kev 
; Father Creagh, 6.86.8, had aroused the. people 
‘toca sense. of imüilnebt danyér, hn ` outsider 
: hight have -hastily2cindliided that. Limetick 
* would bə no longer’ a happy; hiinting-grouad. 
fot Jews; " Tha? excitetient^ had “teached ‘a, 
feverish height; the "local, press lee their 
columns week by “week 16 maintiin ‘public ine 
terest ‘id the ` matter, which. bad ‘atlaitied 
t jotirnalistic attehiton id^ Dublin aid across the 
| water, and thé impeodiuy exodus of thé Jews 


Í where in the city.” Louk’ now ,on the other 
L Bide of the picture—that which preseuts itself 
to-day. I need tot ask if. the expectutions of, 


Witness withi & couple of yéars such neticegble | 


| P=. A f“. AC. 
bwas aifavourábleé"topie of conversation every: | spoloutes for, 


As the best ineans of bringidg thé matter to à 
head, I would suggest that a.public meeting be 
convened by thé Mayor, the. President of the 
Cathelie Literary Institute, or the Presiddnt of 
the Trades, and that a committee be formed at 
auch a gathering to take the riatter energetic- 
ally in hands. I have herd several promising 
plans for ‘dealing with "the problem which 
might then be ‘tsefully” Ventilated, But, if 
nothing be done; the result is quité clear, ‘The 
humbler classes in this city are doomed fcr 
ages tö come to beas Father Creagh expressed 
Í “the slaves of Jewish usurerg.” > With. 


“2 


intrusion. —I aii, deat sir, -. 


| six months ago have been in any degree ful- - 


‘filled, Sicha question would affront the. ia. 
£ telligericé of; doy one, of ; your: readers. : The 
£ siinple facts äre that’ the- chosen people" siill 
* issue from thé ghetto with clockwork regularity 
.on Mondays to parstia-their bedeficient-uvoca- 
_ tions “throughout "thé week "id -péace; thelr 


_soula and forfeiting for ever their self respéct 
zby dealing with the pa aot E 2: EO 


o sli most ‘warmly $up-: 
ported him, but who ;reniained discreetly 
‘sileut. whilst one brave priest spoke the naked 
‘truth and “faced the music” alone, "There 
may have been in their cases wliela within 
. wheels of which I am ignorant, nad which may 
explain, though they : cannot- justify, aa 
‘ignominious silence. Neither do. 1 refer: the 
failure of the movement to the aloofness of the 
metropolitan Catholio Press which acted up to 
its reptile traditions by sitting on the fence. 
ilt should have sufficed for ‘the success of the 


families (49 persons) have left Limerick. Of these, 5 fami- 
lies left directly owing to the agitation, as the bread- 
winners could no longer obtain employment as ‘travellers’. 
The other 3 families left the town for private reasons — two 
having arranged before 1st January, 1904, to go to South 
Africa, and the third because its head (a Rabbi) was no 
longer needed as Minister. The 5 families which left owing 
to the agitation number 32 persons. 26 families remain, of 
whom 8 only are in good circumstances." 


In some circles the matter was far from over. I Julian 
Grande, who had been active in promoting the cause of 
the Limerick Jews throughout 1904, was equally active 
in 1905. In May 1905 he forwarded Sir Otto Jaffe, the 
former Lord Mayor of Belfast, a draft of a letter which, 
he claimed, was only pulled from publication at the re- 
quest of the Limerick Jews (documents 48 and 49). 

The new chief secretary for Ireland, Walter Long, an- 
swered a question on the Limerick boycott in the House 
of Commons on 4 July 1905, using the above figures. 
Having read the reports of the Commons debate in the 
press, Rabbi Levin wrote to Long on 11 July stating that, 
according to their community records, ‘the members of 
the Jewish Congregation who [have] been compelled to 
leave Limerick owing to the boycott, violence and con- 
stant abuse brought upon us by Fr Creagh [number] 75 
individuals instead of 32’.'* It is difficult to resolve the 
contradiction between the conflicting figures. Whatever 
the number, the Jewish community in Limerick had 
been dealt a severe blow which threatened its viability. 
The Ginsbergs left. The Jaffes left. The Weinronks fol- 
lowed the Greenfields to South Africa. The Goldbergs 
left for Leeds, before Louis brought his family back to 
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DOCUMENT 48 
5 May 1905 


I. Julian Grande’s 
letter to Sir Otto 
Jaffe asking him to 
use his ‘powerful 
influence with the 
Irish government’ 


DOCUMENT 49 
(following two pages) 


May 1906 


I. Julian Grande’s 
letter to the Times 


Cork. Virtually the entire Jewish community in the city 
joined the exodus. The Limerick boycott was, as Louis 
Hyman described it, a ‘sad but uncharacteristic and 
atypical episode’ in Irish history. 

Life was never the same again for Rabbi Levin and 
the Limerick Jews." Remaining in the city until 1911, 
the rabbi then went to Leeds, where he ministered until 


his death in 1936. 


5th May 1905. 


Dear Sir Otto Jafe, 
As Promised, I have much pleasure 

in sending you herewith & copy of the letter which 
I sent to the "Times"; and which the Editoy, as 
you Saw by his letter to me, was willing to publish. 

| But, at the special request of the Jews in 
Limerick, I had to telegraph to the "Times" and six 
other papers, asking them to postpone publication 
for the present. If you can use your powerful 
influence with the Irish Government, it would be 
a great matter. Unless the Irish Government 
do something, I shall be obliged to let the letter 


apoear in the press. 
E:xodnsEnibhtbudb 


Al 
Sir Otto Jafe J.P., Upline 


Belfast. 
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-Ibe Editor, 
of the "Times", 


bep T EN ! 

It is with deep regret that T have once again to trouble you on the 
nfortunate subject of. the boycott cf the Jews in Limerick. Et) ps TOV 
ver a year since T brought before the public this matter, and, notwlth- 
tanding, the just indignation of the enlightened people in England and 
reland, things have not improved, but xm on the contrary the condition 

f the remaining Hebrews in Limerick is worse than ever. They are now no 
onger stoned, but are starved. Last year, after the protest of the 
ntire press and several public men, including the Duke of Norfolk, it was 
oped by all parties that those responsible for the persecution would let 
atters die. Consequently, those intsrested in the Hebrew community 
voided publicity, while, at the same time, they have tried to start in 
ife again the ruined Jews. Their persecutor, however, who 1s a Roman 
atholic Priest of the Redemptorist Order, andi who, as the Jews allege, is 
he cause 6f their present trouble, made up his mind to expel evcry Jew. 
rom Limerick. He advised the people to boycott them, hut not to do them 
odily harm. After the Anti-Semitic sermon which appeared in the Nation- 
list press in Limerick, I called to see this Priest (Rev. Mr. Creagh), ~ 
ni, after an hour's tal« with him, in the course of which we discussed | 
ully and freely the subject I wrote in the "Times"(April lst 1904)that 
T am convinced that if Pathir Creagh remains in the cfty directing its 
oman Catholicism the Jews will have to leave". Now it is ovor a yoar 
ince T wrote this, and tho result is that eight Jewish families comprising 


ortynine persons, besides several single men, wore oblijed to leave Timerick | 


irectly owing to the boycott and persecution. THéirentire trade in the 
ity is ruined, and one does not really know what is to become of them. 

n point cf fact, the condition of thu remaining twentyfive Jewish families 
he have held out up to ths present is < ton worse than last year. 

he boycott has not been relaxed, but has been permanently established by 
he Rev. Mr. Creagh, who has opened a shop in connection with the Arch- 

DE MART of the Holy Family to carry on business on tho wewete system 
MAI munts sal] instalments. Mr. Creagh adopted tho very system for. 
hich he ordered the people to boycott the Jews. The only difference in 
he methods is, that while the Jews sold goods on credit without security, 
he goods are sold by this Church shop at ordinary retail prices on secur- 
ty. The business of the Jews has been reduced by 75%. One man who Was 
he principal-vietim of the persecution and boysott, and who had several 
imes been refused a deeree by the Co.Court Judge for money which was due 

o him, has lately died heart-broken, I Have no doubt owing to the terrible 
ersecution to which he was subjected. He was the honoured president of 
he Jewish community in T.imerics for three years. He was a grocer and for 
ighteen years he managed to support his wife and family comfortably, but 
wing to the boycott he was obliged to sell his business for the petty sum 
ATES., A year ago an attempt was made towreck his shop, and the police 
ho at the time were guarding the Jewish quarter day and night arrested two 
on, but the police Hisxxst, for some reason or other, preferred a charge 


f drunkenness and disorderly conduct against the two men, for which thes 


ere afterwards fined 2/6 each. T may mention herethat aftex-the two 

en were arrested the police requested the Jew met to prosecute, and abot 

ll not to make it known that there had been any attempt to wreck his sho 

wonder by whose instructions they acted in this manner. The same thin 
y the way, happened when a Jew was seriously assaulted in the public stre 


ne police in this case also advised the Jew not to prosecute, but to acc 
sum of money from the assailant who was a Roman Catholic. Lus TF as" 


`° matters for Mr. Long, our new Chief Secretary, to enquire inte. ies 


purse, there are other matters which it would be interesting for the public, 
) know, Lut this would necessitate a sworn enquiry. Ihe immediate matter; 


wever, that T wish to bring before the notice cf the leading Jews in 
oÀndon, and especially the Jewish Board cf Deputies, is, what action they 
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atenn toxin L o mattor Dew admits Ca he, mines eye TS a Iii. Ol 


ff «ing even Tor a Jew. Seventeen out of twontyfivo fanilies still F 
imerick are wholly withoui resources, an} literally unabiu to endure the 
»ycott any longer. They need not expect any help from the Church of aaa 
ue unless they enter Pather Creagh's fold. Mather Creagh is as determines 
3 ht æ vas when on the llth and 12th of January 1904 he preached his 
smorabig Anti-Semitic sermons, and told his congregation to boycott the 
aws © TIn case your readers have forgotten the "Christian" sermon T will 
ive here an extract as it appeared in several Irish Nationalist newspapers, 
n the courss of which Rev. Mr. Creagh is reported to have said:- 
"It would be madness for a man to nourish in his own breast a 
"viper that might at any moment slay.its benefactor with its poisonous 
thainte. So it is madness for a people to allow an evil to grow in their 
"midst that would eventually cause them ruin. Now to what danger. then: 
"did he allude tonight--what evil did he “wish to direct their attente 
"Tt was that they were allowing themselves to become the slaves of L2 
"Jewish usurers. They knew who those were....Thev rejected Jesus.... 
"They persecuted the Christians from the beginning....Now-a-days they 
"dare not kidnap and slay Christian children, but they will not hesitate 
"to expose them to a longer and ovéh more cruel martyrdom by taking the 
"clothes off their back and the bit out of their mouth....Twenty years' 
"ago and less Jews were known only hy name and avil reputo in Limerick. 
"Ihey were sucking the blood of other nations, and they are come to our 
"land to fasten themselves on vs like leeches-...The Jews came to 
"Limerick apparently the most miseratle tribe imaginable....They have 
"wormed themselves into every form of husiness....Thev are in the furni- 
ture trade, the mineral water trade, the milk trado, the drapery trade, 
"and, in fact, into business of every description....Are the Jews a 
"help to religian? T do not hesitate to.say that there are no greater 
"enemies of the Catholic Chyrch than the Jews. Tf you want an example 
"look to France. What is going on ai present in that land? The little 
"children are being deprived of their education. Ho nun, monk, or 
priest can teach in a school. ‘The little ones are forced to go where 
"God's name is never mentioned--to go to Godless schools. The Jews 
"are in league with the Freemascns in France, and have succeeded in 
K "turning ont of that couniry all the nuns ana religious orders. The 
"Redemptorist Fathers, to the number of two hundred, have been turned 
"out cf France, and that is what the Jews would do in cur own country 
"if they are allowed to get into power. In ecnelusion he advised 
"them to hava no dealings in the manner he had described with the Jews. 
"If they had any transactions with them they should get ovt of them 
"as soon as possible, and then afterwards keep far away from them". 


May T ask those responsible for the preservation cf law and crder 
n Tróland, is there one law for the priest and another for the layman? 
s the law cf conspiracy dead? Are the priests above the law? Have the 
oWS no right tc protection}ymany of them loyal subjects of the King? 
° the answers are in the M ive, then T appeal to the Jews in London 
| assist their poor unfortunate remaining brethren and their families to 
save Limerick, and let that lawless city get.the reward from Him who has 
ighteovsly judged Spain in the past, and is judging another semi-christian 
untry at present fer their ernel treatment of God's ancicnt people. 


Yours ote. 


I. Julian Grande, 


Dirge? tha T m 
Š Upper Sackville Street, “reetor of the Trish Mission to ths dews 


Dublin. 


ve ask “Ze = 


< = Z” 


The Departure of Fr Creagh: 


April 1906 


F John Creagh, meanwhile, opened a bank, a shop 
and the Workmen’s Industrial Association in autumn 
1904 in order to supply the ‘poorer classes with clothing 
etc. on the instalment payment system’. The goods were 
supplied at ordinary retail prices provided security was 
given for the weekly payments." During the following 
two years he directed his attacks towards the abuse of 
alcohol, evil literature and obscenity in the theatre. In 
November 1905, Creagh supported Bishop O'Dwyer's 
condemnation of the play Sapho by Mrs Bandmann- 
Palmer which was playing at the Theatre Royal. He was 
in excellent form when he addressed the arch-confra- 
ternity: 


And when such a play that was against morality was pro- 
duced at the theatre he advised no one to look upon such 
foul representations because their eyes stimulated the 


mind and the imagination, and imagination easily worked 


upon the lower passions." 


Then, having served one term as director of the arch- 
confraternity, Creagh was assigned to the Redemptorist 
order's new missions in the Philippines in early 1906. 
That was in no sense a demotion. The local press paid 
homage to his achievements. The Limerick Echo, in an 
editorial on 24 April, spoke warmly of his successful 
battle: 
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with the usurers who grew fat on the people’s want of thrift 
... The blows delivered were with no uncertain aim. Nor 
was the matter ended, as is only too often the case, when 
the talking was done.'? 


Another press report praised the man who had founded 
the Workmen Industrial Association: 


To him is due the great movement dealing a great blow to 
the Jews, who had begun by their methods of usury to 
make life nearly intolerable for some of those poor strug- 
gling people who were so foolish as to buy their articles at 
most exorbitant instalment prices. 


The Limerick Leader added its voice to the chorus of 
appreciation on 27 April: 


To Fr Creagh is due practically the entire abolition of a 
system of credit trading with hawkers which had a de- 
moralising effect on the poor families owing to the exac- 
tion in the shape of high interest levied for a deposit of the 
commonest class of good.'^ 


An editorial in the Munster News on 9 May also recalled 
Creagh’s ‘success’ of 1904: 


Later on Father Creagh discovered that much of the 
money earned by the poor people of the city was being 
handed over week by week to astute Hebrew harpies who, 
at that time, swarmed over the entire country and city ... 
Father Creagh ... resolved to change all that; and change 
it he did beyond question, and that in a very short time ... 
[by removing] the blighting influence of the Jewish pedlar 
from the homes of the people.'* 
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The paper wondered whether his work would endure or 
whether he would watch from afar as the men for whom 
he had laboured so unselfishly ‘handed themselves over 
to the tender mercies of the publican, the money-lender, 
the Jewman, the bagman, and the usurious purveyor of 
miscellaneous foreign shoddy’. There was no fear of that 
happening, the paper felt.'^ 

At his final meeting of the arch-confraternity, Creagh 
was presented with an address which recorded his 'ardu- 
ous and heroic service for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare’ of the society. The address recalled: 


The indomitable effort you made to rescue the working 
classes of Limerick from the usurious grasp of foreigners 
planted in our midst and which resulted in a great victory, 
cannot easily be forgotten, and is a circumstances which 
will be proudly related to your credit in days yet to come 
by parents to their children. Let us hope that the lesson 
will not be forgotten when you are no longer amongst us.’ 


Fr Creagh, in his reply, stated that the establishment of 
the Workmen's Industrial Association had been the 
means of keeping the poor “independent of the Jewish 
usurers'.ó After benediction, a ‘pathetic scene’ took 
place in the church as large numbers of men crowded 
around the altar to shake Creagh’s hand as he passed 
from the pulpit. At Fr Creagh’s special request, the mem- 
bers sang the rallying song of the confraternity — ‘Con- 
fraternity men to the fight’.' 

On 12 May 1906, Creagh was seen off by a large 
crowd at Limerick railway station. He never returned to 
the city of his birth, dying in Wellington, New Zealand, 
in 1947.4 
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Nearly seventy years later, the Limerick county 
manager, Richard Haslam, discovered that the Jewish 
burial ground on the Dublin Road near Castleconnell 
had fallen into neglect. The cemetery had become over- 
grown and was in need of attention. Although strictly 
speaking the grounds were not under his jurisdiction, 
Haslam undertook to have the grass cut at regular inter- 
vals and an identification sign erected. He corresponded 
with Gerald Goldberg in Cork about the long-term up- 
keep of the grounds. Eventually it was decided to place the 
cemetery under the trusteeship of two members of the 
local Jewish community, the late Louis Fine and Stuart 
Clein.'^ Under Haslam's direction, a sum of £1,000 was 
voted by Limerick County Council to the Limerick 
Civic Trust to help restore the burial ground and pay for 
its upkeep.'? The director of the trust, Denis Leonard, 
explained that his organisation has an indirect but 
loros role in the maintenance.!” 

An ecumenical service was held on 14 November 
P “1990 to mark the completion of the restoration of the 
A burial ground and prayer house." The ceremony was 
i presided over by Chief Rabbi Ephraim Mirvis, and the 

| Catholic bishop of Limerick, Jeremiah Newman, and 
~.. the Church of Ireland bishop ‘of Limerick and Killaloe, 
Edward Darling, also took part. The two bishops were 
among those who planted six trees to mark the occasion 
which the Limerick Leader described in an editorial as 
‘possibly the most ecumenical occasion ever witnessed 
in Limerick’.'!” It added that the monument inaugurated 
that day was ‘an essential part of our shared heritage, 
Gentile and Jew. Let us treasure it.” Chief Rabbi Mirvis 
referred in his address to the economic boycott and 
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attacks on the Jews in 1904: ‘This is a significant but sad 
occasion, for while we recall a period of bitterness and 
suffering endured by Jewish inhabitants of the city a few 
generations ago, we gather today in a wonderful spirit of 
fraternity, harmony and peace." 

That small act of official generosity, initiated by 
Richard Haslam and executed by the Limerick Civic 
Trust, meant much to Gerald Goldberg and other mem- 
bers of the Irish Jewish community whose families had 
lived through the boycott of 1904. The ecumenical cere- 
mony was a cross-community statement that explicitly 
acknowledged both the historical presence of Jews in 
the city and county, and that Jews were — and are — an 
integral part of that community, a fact that the late Jim 
Kemmy had repeatedly chronicled in the pages of the 
Limerick Journal. 
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Abrahamson family 3 

Adler, Dr Hermann 12-15 

Alexander, David 61 

Allaun, William 24 

Bailly, Fr 19 

Blond, Mi Ie 12) 122 

Boland, Samuel 33 

Boylan, Fr 60 

Briscoe family 3 

Bunbury, Dr Thomas 116-118 

Chamberlain, Colonel Neville 
Je J 22 

Clein, Stuart 132 

Clein, Zalman 7, 9 

Collier, Fr 62 

Considine, Deputy Inspector 
General H. 55, 78 

Cregan, Fr J. 44, 60 

Crowley, Con 15 

Darling, Edward 132 

Davitt, Michael 15, 42, 52, 59, 
63 

Dreyfus, Alfred 19-21 

Drumont, Edouard Adolphe 20 

Egan, Mr 69 

Fine, Louis 132 

Finlay, SJ, Fr Thomas 16, 21 

Galliffet, General Gaston 20 

Ginsberg, Alec 123 

Ginsberg, Solomon 71, 123 

Gleeson, Fr James 71 

Gleeson, James 69 

Gleeson, Willie 30 

Goldberg family 3, 7-8, 37, 
125 

Goldberg, Fanny 6, 37, 106- 
107127 

Goldberg, Gerald 107, 132-133 


Goldberg, Louis 2, 6-8, 12, 106 

Goldberg, Solomon 10, 59 

Goldman, Ephraim 71 

Good family 3 

Griffith, Arthur 20, 65 

Harris, Dr Ernest W. 47 

Haslam, Richard 132-133 

Hayes, County Inspector 
Thomas 42, 44, 47, 56, 69, 
125 

Jaffe, Daniel Joseph 1 

Jaffe, Jacob I. 67 

Jaffe, Otto 1, 125 

Keeffe, Norah 71 

Kemmy, Jim 133 

Lee, Fr John 44, 60 

Lenihan, Alderman 13 

Leone, Moses 13 

Levin, Joseph 24 

Levin, Liebe 24 

Levin, Rabbi Ellas Bere 12, 39, 
42, 44, 41-48, 59-60, 62, 11, 
10S, PIGS 18. 125-126 

Logue, Cardinal Michael 61 

Long, Walter 125 

MacDonnell, Sir Antony 22, 
24, 55, 79 

Magnier, Fr John 60 

Marcus family 3 

Marcus, David 6 

Marcus, Isaac 6 

Massell, Maurice B. 37 

Miessel, Mr 69 

Mirvis, Ephraim 132 

Moloney, William J. 118-119, 
122 

Moore, Sergeant 78 

Murphy, Fr 44 
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Newman, Jeremiah 132 

Norfolk, Duke of 61 

Nurock family 3 

O'Brien, John 14 

O'Brien, William 30 

O'Dwyer, Dr Edward Thomas 
32, 42, 59-63, 129 

O’Hara, District Inspector C. 


H. 22, 42, 44, 55-56, 69, 77- 


80, 105-106, 117 
O’Laverty, Fr Edward 60 
Rahilly, John 105-106 
Raus, Fr Mathias 61-62 
Recusson, Samuel 71 
Redmond, John 14, 44 
Rosehill family 3 
Ross, Sir John 22 
Ryan, Frederick 21 


Ry@in, P. J. 31-32 

Sandler family 7, 9 

Sandler, Isaac 71 

Sandler, Joseph 10 

Sheehan, Patrick 71 

Siev family 3 

Siev, Lieb 13 

Sloan, Thomas 80 

Stein, William Marcus 11 

Toohey, Fanny 37 

Walsh, Archbishop William 
14-15 

Weinronk, Bernard 10 

Weinronk, David 10, 106-107 

Wine family 3 

Wyndham, George 77, 79-80 

Yodaiken, Len 2 
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